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LITERATURE 


THE M.P. EN PERMANENCE. 


The briefiess barristers in knots, 

Walked up and down Westminster Hall ; 
The country visitors took shots 

At the Gothic leti’rings on the wall ; 
The door-keep tation strange !— 

Grew civil on their weary watch, 

And now and then of talk a snatch 
With lobby loungers deigned exchange ; 

He only said—“ The House is dreary : 
We don’t adjourn” he said. 

He said “ Of sitting I am weary, 
Would I paired instead !” 


He dined, inside the House, at seven ; 
In morning sittings he was fried ; 

Never was galley-slave so driven, 
From morn to latest eventide : 

And for what purpose thus he sat, 
That member knew not, nor do I; 
He never caught the Speaker’s ere, 

Nor once to —r clutched off his hat ; 

He only said, “‘ The House is dreary : 

It doesn’t pay’’ he said. 

He said, “ Of this life Iam weary, 

Better break stones instead.” 


bh the middle of the night, 
axing, he heard dark 4 crow, 
And bandy compliments with Bright ; 
From ‘neath the gang-way Ayrton’s low 
Came to him : without hope of change 
In sleep he seemed to vote forlorn, 
Till coldly looked the grey-eyed morn 
Upon the Palace Yard cab-range. 
He only said, “ I’m very dreary : 
~~ erly +6 he said. 
e “ To one 80 weary, aweary, 
What is five hours in bed i 


Near Barry’s stately terrace-wall 
The Thames with blackened waters crept ; 
There, when the long debate did pall, 
Time was that he had smoked or slept. 
But now the odours drove away 
The lustiest smoker : after dark, 
No mild Havannah’s fragrant spark 
n the waters cast its ray. 
e only said, “ It’s very dreary : 
They won’t adjourn,” he said. 
He said, “ I am aweary, aweary, 
And can’t get home to bed.” 
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And ever when the tide was low, 

And mud-banks drank the solar ray, 
Within the lobbies came a flow 

Of perfume, fraught with Thames bouquet. 
And when the tide was very low, 

And beyond bearing grew the smell, 

Foul of the Board of Works they fell, 
And bullied Hall & Thwaites & Co., 

He only said, “ It’s dull and dreary : 
It’s very dull,” he said. 

He said, “ I’m naturally cheery, 
But all my fun has fied.” 


Daily within the steaming House, 
The member’s public spirit leaked 
Ont at his pores ; he thought of grouse— 
Red-wattled, strong-winged, horny-beaked— 
Coveys, from stubbles whirring out ; 
Old country houses oped their doors ; 
Old shooting ponies tramped the moors ; 
From the old pool leaped six-pound trout ; 
Then said he, “ If the fancy’s cheery, 
= ~ the +s — said. 
e said “ The House is very dreary, 
And weighs on me like lead.” 


The blinding Budelights in the roof, 
The slow clock ticking, and the sound, 
Which to reporters, hed aloof, 
The spouters e, did call confound 
His sense ; but most he loathed the hour 
When Cox or Ayrton got a day, 
And on his hobby-horse made play, 
Prosing with forty- mn power— 
Then said he, “ This is very dreary : 
And @ quoi bon ?” he said. 
He said, “‘ I am aweary—aw 
Tam well nigh talked dead.” 
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SARAWAK. 

The son of a certain civil officer in the East India Company’s service, 
having obtained a cadetship, and commenced his career in India as a sol- 
dier, was shot in the chest during the storming of a stockade in the Bur- 
mese war. The wound was serious, and made a furlough necessary. The 
young officer returned to Europe, recruited his health with a short Euro- 
pean tour, and, in due time, set sail again for India. But the wreck of 
the ship in which he sailed, delayed his return to his post until after the 
furlough had expired. His appointment thus forfeited, could be recov- 
ered only by a tedious and formal procees. It was abandoned, therefore. 
No longer a servant of the East India Company, Mr. James Brooke, 
twenty-seven years of age. sailed at once from Calcutta for China, and, on 
the way, saw for the first time—eight-and-twenty-years ago—the beauti- 
fal islands of the spice and the bread-fruit swelling in rich verdure from 
the tropical seas. Their luxuriance of wealth—for us neglected wealth 
—the many strange tribes and unknown regions in that Indian Archi 


~s’unch, 


lago, the pirate fleets, the glimmerings of trade shedding a faint light of 


civilisation here and there, gave double force to an adventurous youn 
man’s reflection on the value to Great Britain of this border of the high- 
~ between India and China. . 

e have lost Java to the Dutch, thought Mr. Brooke, and carelessly 
left those traders in almost exclusive possession of a region that will be- 
come of the highest importance to us whenever the resources of China 
shall be thoroughly laid open. Then, we shall find some of these island 
coasts yielding much more than landmarks on the path of a d route 
of trade, and it will be well for Britain if a stranger or a rival do not 
hold them all. The wayfarer was impressed by what he saw ; he talked 
with travellers, and was impressed by what he heard ; he read books also 
until he discovered for himself, in Borneo, a field of enterprise that ex- 
cited his ambition. He dwelt on an attractive thought till it acquired 
perhaps undue importance in his eyes, and then he planned out for him- 
self what might be a life’s work of useful and glorious adventure. He 
sought, in England, to make converts to his opinion, and when, by the 
death of his father, he became the owner of a little fortune—about fifty 
thousand pounds—he began to spend it upon the fulfilment of his dreams. 
He bought a yacht of a hundred and forty-two tons burthen (the Royalist), 
belonging to the Royal Yacht Squadron, and proposed to make in her a 
private expedition, of which he described the object ina paper written 
at that time. An abstract of it appeared in the Journal of the Geogra- 
phical Society. It dwelt on the field offered in the Eastern Archipelago 
for the extension of Christianity and commerce ; it discussed the com- 
mercial position of the Dutch, whose trade was beset with restrictions, 
and their weak hold on the good-will of the natives. What Britain had 
lost by the cession of Java was, he said, half recovered by the misrule of 
the Dutch ; we had only to regain some little footing, and, by a policy 
the reverse of that which the Dutch were pursuing, win the good-will of 
the natives, and secure slowly and surely the simultaneous increase in 
those seas of our territorial possessions and of our prosperity in trade. 
In Malludu Bay, at the northern point of the great island of Borneo—ex- 
cluding Australia, that is the largest island in the world*in Malludu 
a | we had already a possession favourably placed relative to China, 
and perhaps available for native trade. It had good climate, a river 
supposed to communicate with the lake and the high mountain of Keeny 
Balloo, and (it was reported) docile natives. “A strong government,” 
said Mr. Brooke, “ established in this bay, a British territory, capable of 
extension and ng internal resources, having sufficient authority 
to cultivate a good understanding with the native governments, and 
spread inferior ports over the Archipelago, as opportunities offered, 
would, without infringing upon the claims of any foreign state, ensure a 
commercial sang ba a scale never yet developed in this portion of the 
world.” Timor, he thought, might be had on the easiest terms from 
Portugal, and Leuconia as a set-off against debt from Spain. He thought 
that one result of the next general war would be our possession of the 
Archipelago, and in the meantime was resolved by individual exertion 
to put an end, if he could, to the apathy with which England regarded 
this field for her energies, and lead the way to an increased knowledge 
of the Indian Archipelago. 

The purpose with which Mr. Brooke first set out in the Royalist was to 
explore, where oy ar age might prove practically valuable, to collect 
information of all kinds, and to bring together in friendship, wherever 
they met, Englishmen and natives. With such objects Mr. Brooke sailed 
eastward in his yacht at the close of the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight. “I cast myself,” he had said, “ on the waters like Southey’s 
little book ; but whether the world will know me after many days is a 
question which, hoping the best, I cannot answer.’’ The pioneer has set 
out 

accomplished for a task 
Which his own nature hath enjoined ; 


and to the nature of a pioneer there belong qualities defined so sharply 
that they are apt to beget unstinting friendships and unsparing enmities. 
Resolute, self-reliant, disposed rather to knock down than avoid an ob- 
stacle, intolerant of opposition, proud of heart, blunt of speech, quick at 
friendship, quick at hate, and honest, except in a certain cant of plain- 
ness which not a few men like to admire in themselves, we judge Mr. 
Brooke to have been ; not only from his own records of the work he did, 
but — the depositions of the enemies he soon managed to raise about 
his path. 

By. the beginning of June, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, Mr. 
Brooke’s yacht had reached Singapore. There, its owner remained for 
about a month, recovering health, and hospitably received by the inha- 
bitants. At Singapore he made up his mind to sail thence on or about 
the first of July for Borneo Proper, where the Rajah was reported favour- 
able to Europeans, and had lately behaved well to a shipwrecked crew. 
He proposed to look at the coast as minutely as he could, and visit Sara- 
wak, a river unknown and unmarked on the charts, whence small vessels 
brought antimony ore. There, he expected to establish friendly acquaint- 
ance with the Rajah, who would carry him on to the capital. Failing 
Borneo Proper, he determined to go on, as first proposed, to Malludu and 
return by Celebes, thus making the entire round of the island. 

Disappointments connected with the manning of the yacht delayed the 
start from Singapore until the end of the third week in July. In two 
days they then crossed over to Panjong Api, discovering an island not 
laid down, made further surveys and soundings in correction of the charts, 
and reached the entrance of the Sarawak river, on the right bank of which 
rises the noble peak of Santobong, clothed in the richest verdure. Strag- 
am yes mixed with cliffs,crown the summit. Below, there is a white 
beach, fringed with light tropical foliage. Crossing the difficult entrance 
to the river, the explorers anchored just inside, and despatched a boat 
to the Rajah Muda Hassim, who, after many inquiries from the boat peo- 
ple, sent a pangeran of rank to welcome them. They then dropped up 
the river, taking hasty survey by the way, thirty-five miles through deep 
water, now and then broken with awkward rocks, to Kuchin or Cat Town, 
off which they anchored on the morning following, and fired twenty-one 
guns in honour of the Rajah. 

Muda Hassim was afterwards described by Sir H. Keppel, whose ship 
he visited, as a wretched looking little man, but still with a courteous 
and gentle manner about him that prepossessed one in his favour. Dur- 
ing that visit to the man-of-war there was much distress shown on the 
royal countenance, traced afterwards to his having been informed that 
he must not spit in the cabin. On his way out, however, he squirted 
betel juice over the deck as he held his hand out to the first lieutenant, 
who called him a dirty beast, which, not understanding, he smiled gra- 
ciously. Muda Hassim, little, middle-aged, plain, but intelligent and 
partial to the English, was uncle to the Sultan of Borneo, and virtual 
governor of a considerable tract of country. Second in rank on the Sara- 
wak river was the Rajah’s brother, Muda Mahommed, and third in rank 
was the Pangeran Makota, governor of the place in the Rajah’s absence. 
Of the place itself this was Mr. Brooke’s earliest impression. It is newly 
established, and likely to prove important in a commercial point of 
view. “Antimony ore is produced in any quantity—gold, tin, rattans, 
bees’ wax, and birds’ nests are likely produced from the surroundin 





ipe- | Country, and at the place itself is a white clay, excellent for pi 
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which the Dutch would prize.” After dark on the evening of Mr, Brooke’s 

















g | arrival off the town, the Pangeran Makota came to talk with him. He 


said that the Datch had written offers of assistance in opening the mines, 
and had asked leave to trade ; that he feared to refuse, but did not like 
the Dutch, and had not answered them. He did not wish to act without 
the Rajuh’s authority and responsibility. Would Mr. Brooke speak about 
this to the Rajah? He went on to say that three English vessels from 
Singapore had already taken away antimony ore, and asked whether Mr. 
Brooke could answer for the coming of a sufficient number of English 
vessels to take the produce of the country when its resources were deve- 
loped? Certainly, replied Mr. Brooke, if they are safe from outrage : 
where there is profitable trade, there need not be lack of English ships. 
Makota finally asked, whether the trade with Borneo would be a consider- 
ation that would induce England to enter into a defensive alliance with 
them, and protect them in case of attack from the Dutch. Mr. Brooke 
thought that England would not interfere in the concerns of a foreign 
power, and told Makota that he had nothing to fear from Dutch aggres- 
sion while his state—the last independent Malay state—resisted overtures 
of the Dutch for a first footing on its soil. When once they assisted in 
prey gous they established claims on it, and were not easily again 
got rid o 

On the day following the Royalist had leave to go up the river to Sama- 
rahan. They found it a noble river, navigable for fifty miles, rolling 
over a rich alluvial land clothed with forests and rice grounds, and bro- 
ken with granite-mountains. Other rivers intersect it, most of them equal 
to the Thames in width and depth, save at their entrances, but at a hun- 
dred miles or less inland, all of them narrow streams. These rivers, to 
the distance of thirty to seventy miles, and about a hundred and forty 
miles of coast, were, for the first time, surveyed. A friendly footing was 
established with the Borneans, and free permission was found for the 
trade with Borneo of English vessels, while the Dutch were excluded, 
and their correspondence on the subject with the governor Makota came 
into Mr. Brooke’s possession. An unfortunate rebellion prevented the 
explorers from penetrating, so far as they wished, into the — 3 but 
Mr. Brooke, during the first visit, had so little thought of establishing 
himself at Sarak, that he said, in a published letter, written at the time, 
“I have thought it right, when asked my opinion, to express it to the 
native prince. As an English gentleman, without interest or partiality, 
I have, for his own safety, strongly recommended him never to allow any 
government, or any body of white men to settle in his country.” 

Towards the middle of October, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine, the 
Royalist left thy coast of Borneo, and returned to Singapore, where Mr. 
Brooke was thanked by merchants for the service he had done, and 
coldly received by the governor, who discouraged the blending of politi- 
cal doctrine with his exploration. His ambition and self-confidence are 
at once evident in his letters. “If I was governor of the Straits,” he 
says, “ with power to restrict the Dutch, I would spread the British name 
and commerce through many channels now shut or unknown. One thing 
I regret not hawing tried to effect whilst at home, and that is, getting a 
knighthood—a civic knighthood.” . He desires it for no meaner object 
than that increase of ideration among colonists, which would give 
greater influence and greater power to push forward his patriotic 
schemes. From this time forth he never drops the subject of the knight- 
hood until it is obtained. 

In November eighteen hundred and thirty-nine Mr. Brooke started 
from Singapore upon his second cruise—spent four months among the 
coral reefs of the deep Bay of Boni at the south of Celebes, where he 
found the natives bold, enterprising, hospitable, and open-hearted,— 
spent six weeks in the interior, and laid down four or five hundred miles 
of coast line. After his return to Singapore, he writes home in one of 
the private letters published by his friends, ‘‘I am really becoming a 
great man, dearest mother ; the world talks of me! The rulers of Eng- 
land threaten to write to me! Newspapers call me patriotic and adven- 
turous! The Geographical Society pays me compliments! Am I not a 
great man? I wish 1 had fortune, and then they should see that I de- 
serve something. At present, my sphere, though I am well content with 
it, is very cramped. With more fortune, I would come home, and re- 
turn to this field and finish it, and that would be a solid monument 
of fame.” 

We dwell somewhat minutely upon these first days, because we may 
find in them, better than elsewhere, the key to Mr. Brooke’s subsequent 
career. The desire for money is expressed often, and is blended, incon- 
sistently to all appearance, with expressions of contempt for riches and 
appreciation of the sweets of luxury. But the man who has no sense of 
the luxury of indulgence can deserve no credit for self-denial. In the 
words we have just quoted, the adventurer wished for more wealth, that 
he might spend it upon what he regarded as a patriotic enterprise, an 
enterprise upon which—to the wonderment of those who have denounced 
him as a sordid speculator—he has already spen: the fortune that he 
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In the middle of August, eighteen hundred and forty, Mr. Brooke 
sailed from Singapore, as he believed, for his last cruise to Borneo, He 
roposed to get from Borneo to Manilla, and thence probably to cross to 
hina, where the war, which he considered just and politic, was one in 
which he “should greatly have liked to have been dashingly employed, 
or usefully.” 

“ After this cruise to Borneo,” he wrote, “I shall feel that Ihave done 
fully as much as I promised the public, pret: going to New Guinea, 
which I abandon with reluctance, but from prudential motives, for I do 
not intend to involve myself for the public benefit, and my money, which 
I have devoted to this voyage, is running low.’ 

But it happened that upon touching at Sarawak, Mr. Brooke found 
the Rajah Muda Hassim still beset by the rebellion which had been 
raging for four years, and unwilling to part with a European whose help 
might secure to him the victory. Mr. Brooke stayed, therefore, and help- 
ing to fight the Rajah’s battles,—general of an army of Malays, Chinese, 
and twenty tribes of Dyaks, officered by a dozen of his shipmates,—in 
three months brought the rebels to an unconditional surrender, and then 
with difficulty saved the lives of all who had surrendered. 

Of this turning event in the’ story of Sarawak, we give Mr. Brooke’s 
own rapid and accurate sketch, extracted from a vindicatory pamphlet 
published by him in a later year. 

“T visited Sarawak in my yacht. I was unconnected with commerce. 
I met a native prince involved in difficulties. I assisted him. He offered 
me the country. I at first declined, as it would be ungenerous to ac- 
cept. Iwas not eager to embrace the offer. The war was terminated 
successfully. Muda Hassim made out an agreement purporting that I 
was to reside at Sarawak, to seek for profit. I objected, and was as- 
sured that this was not the agreement understood between us. Trusting 
to the good faith of the Rajah, I purchased a vessel. I loaded her with 
cargo. I made this cargo over to him. I was detained month after 
month, at a ruinous expense” (the return cargo of my, not being 
supplied). “I requested repayment, or the fulfilment of his promise. 
The Rajah allowed the justice of what I urged, and again pledged him- 
self to give me the country. Delays followed—poison was — 
I resolved to bring matters to an issue. I loaded the guns, obtained an 
interview, and with many protestations of kindness towards the Rajab, I 
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illegible ; and had it not been for the kindness of my coach, who was. 
he examiners, I beliove should not have beet aliomed to vosras 0 
As it was, I was bracketed with an idle -for-nothing Tobniaa, and 
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m and was called to the bar. T found it up. 
an, | hill work,—indeed I may say precipitous work ;"and more than once I 

was in despair at the gigantic difficulties of my career. Yet I was wil). 
ing and industrious, and would have gladly taken the lowest seat at the 
great board of literature, if I might have taken even that. But publish 
ers were stern and editors critical, and the market was too Overstocked 
for me to be able to find a customer for my slight wares. Fortunately | 
was not absolutely t for daily bread on my own exertions, elgg 
I fear that bread would have been of too slow growth to have kept me 
from starvation ; but still I wished to relieve my dearest mother of my 
maintenance ; and I am convinced that I might have done so, had not 
my old fairy godmother stood in my way. At last an order came from 
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, and the 
merce. At the same time he might secure a point of 
country, from which she could extend her influence in the Indian 
pelago, according to the principles that he had advocated when hi 
made known his project of an cruise. It flattered his am! 
too, to have, on any scale, the power of a king, and there was a 
heroism in the whole situation, that would naturally gratify bis 
adventure. Rather than lose the ity presented to his grasp, as 
he must otherwise have done, he aced the guns of the Royalist as evi- 

on his behalf to overweigh the opposition of Makota. But bad 
— wanes Ag Dutchman, what would Mr. Brooke, now Rajah 
ave 
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before eight o’clock that evening. It was noon when the letter arrived, 

I should have had ample time for my paper, but unfortunately_o 
thrice unfortunately !—I had taken some wnat J friends to Hampton 
Court, and we did not return from that v je place of recreation 
until close upon ten. When I sent my excuses to the editor, written jp 
the humblest language and on most elegant paper, he declined to admit 
them ; and when I called the next day he refused tosee me. I do believe 
that editor was glad to be rid of me. 

I was a gentleman,—I hope that has been made manifest to my reag- 
ers,—and in our own parish we were people of some importance, Bat 
the importance of a respectable country family with five hundred a year 
and no debts does not reach very far in London ; and I constantly foung 
myself engaged in a petty warfare of self-assertion, which was as dis. 
agreeable to my feelings as it was generally useless in effecting my pur. 
pose ; for notwithstanding all my assurances of our social status and our 
family pedigree, the vulgar who assailed me, and the intrasive who 
came too near, neither relaxed in their contemptuous insinuations, nor 
kept at a more respectful distance. Thus it can easily be understood 
how important it was that I should gain some public and irrefutable re. 
cognition of my standing, and henceforth go out into the world stamped 
with the stamp which certain facts and places give. With much trouble, 
then, and by no small diplomatic cleverness, I procured myself an invita- 
tion to a Queen’s ball. Of course I had previously been presented ; bat 
though that fact had done something towards establishing my social con- 
dition on its proper basis, it had not done all. It was not sufficiently 
special. Every one can be presented who has a good-natured friend in 
town ; and I wanted something more difficult and more purely personal. 
A state ball would stamp me for life as clinging to the skirts of the upper 
ten thousand, and my ambition would be fulfilled. The invitation, or 
command rather, came ; and my soul walked in Elysium. I ordered a 
court-suit ; my presentation suit I had hired; I spent a small fortune 
among hair-dresses and tailors; I counted the hours to the moment of 
my triumph ; and I grew great in my own esteem to fit in with the gran- 
deur of my state. No girl ever dreamed of her first county-ball more 
than I did of this, my first state assembly. Wild thoughts of distiactioa, 
of notice, perhaps of royal offers of service, of noble friendships formed, 
as one reads of in books, at a moment’s notice and by that innate sym- 
pathy which overleaps rank, mingled with visions of my dear mother’s 
pride and pleasure, of the jealousies that would be excited ia our parish, 
of the importance which would radiate like sunlight over all my future 
life, and of the utter impossibility of any of my former associates ever 
making head.against me again. My life for those few days was a true 
visioa of delight, and not a foreboding came in to mar its joy. Tantalus 
forgot his fate, and believed in the good he saw preparing for him. 

he day came near ; it now wanted only twenty-four hours to the com- 
pletion of my hopes. I went to bed, feeling excited and feverish ; but I 
put it down to the novelty of my position, and feared nothing. In the 
middle of the night I awoke in much pain. My face seemed to have been 
taken as a pio-cushion for a legion of imps, and they stuck in their pins 
and needles to the head without ceasing. I put up my hand, and found 
my cheek slightly swollen. In despair I ransacked my medicine-chest 
for remedies, I used laudanum and veretrine ointment, soap-liniment 
and chloroform ; but though the pain was momentarily lulled, the swel- 
ling went on, and soon I found that [ was going to be attacked by an old 
enemy of mine,—a bad kind of gumboil,—a gumboil that generally con- 
fined me to bed, and took a week to cure. So it proved this time. When 
the day broke, one side of my face was swelled up to twice the dimen- 
sions of the other ; and my court-suit and Queen’s ball were rendered im- 
possibl my ridiculous and undignified appearance. I never asked for 
another ticket ; and if I had, I have reason to believe that I should not 
have been successful. 

My studies in the law progressed. I ate my terms, read my books, 
got up my references, bought a blue bag for my briefs, hired my 
chambers, and was called to the bar. I was long briefless. This was 
only to be expected ; and I did not suffer myself to be too down-bearted 
at having to go through the ordeal which Eidon and Brougham had ea- 
dured before me. All would be right in time: time has even released 
my friend of the Greek shades ; and time I fondly believed would prove 
my deliverer too, in the long-run. I was not deceived. My first brief 
came, and with it all the hopes and glories of my sanguine nature. I 
studied my case, got up my points, cross-examined my witnesses 
(mentally), made stirring appeals to the jury, and searching remarks to 
the judge (also mentally), 1 bullied my client’s opponent and waxed vir- 
tuously wroth with his counsel, I electrified the court, and applause fol- 
lowed on my speech ; the next day all Eagland rang with my name, and 
the Times gave me a leader in leaded type. I was acknowledged to be 
one of the first pleaders at the bar, and my fortune was assured. All 
these were the gains which Tantalus and I were to derive from that oae 
brief, over which I pored till I knew the turns and twists of every letter, 
and could give you the relative dimensions of every comma and colon it 
contained. Two days before the trial I received a telegraptic message 
from home, requiring my instant attendance. My mother was danger- 
ously ill, and | might not, even with my greatest haste, be able to see 
her alive. I hurriedly packed my carpet-bag, and set off by the morn- 
ing mail. I had missed the — train owing to a rascally cabman tak- 
ing me to the wrong station. He insisted that I told him Kiag’s Cros, 
but I know he lied ; for how could I have confounded Shoreditch with 
King’s Cross? However, I was with my dear mother by night, and had 
the satisfaction of finding her sittiog up by the fire, and, excepting that 
she was rather paler, looking as weil as I had ever seen her in my life. 
It seems she had been attacked with spasms and fainting fits, and had 
naturally enough got alarmed ; but, as Dr. Sunnyside explained to me, 
it had all proceeded from simple indigestion. The dear soul was fond of 
good living, and of unwholesome dishes ; and no danger was to be appre- 
hended now or hereafter. And thus, because a dear indiscriminating old 
lady supped on lobster-salad, I lost the finest opportunity for the dit 
play of ability, and for the consolidation of professional condition, that 
ever befella man. I hurried back to town, with the sickly hope that my 
cause would be taken late, and that I might, after all, be in time ; but 
when I rushed into court, breathless and heated, I found that the case 
had been tried, nnd that my unfortunate client was beaten. When I 
turned to the judge to explain my absence, his lordship silenced me with 
an angry rebuke, and told me that I disgraced the gown I wore. 

I wonder Araminta was not afraid of me. So evidently marked out 
by Misfortune as her butt and prey as I was, I wonder how it came about 
that her bright eyes should ever have looked kindly on me, She little 
knew the mischief those bright eyes did me. She little knew that, follow- 
ing the law of my nature, quick at coming to conclusions, I never met 
her smiling face turned towards me, even with the least possible intea- 
tion in her smile, but I conjured up a host of hopes that made my heart 
throb like the youngest school boy’s on home-day, and gave me sleeples# 
nights for a week after. I think that Araminta was quite unconscious 
of my state ; I have reason to know that she was at that time ; but mY 
perseverance and my love finally prevailed, and at last, after more thaa 
a couple of years’ silent suing and wooing, I drew forth an ackaowledg- 
ment. After many excuses and many denials, the dear girl agreed ‘0 
allow me to accompany her one morning as she went for her daily walk 
in Kensington Gardens, That walk was to have been the turaing-poiat 
in my destiny. I had composed my opening declaration, and had ar- 
ranged replies to her objections ; I had gently urged her to confess her 
feelings, and had received the blushing assarance that was to make me 
the happiest man in England,—a Tantalus set free from Hades, a0d 
translated to — ; [had even pressed the little hand lying on ™Y 
arm, and had jooked underneath the veil which hid those bewitching 
blue eyes, all the time that I had been staring at my untasted breakfast, 
varying the lagging hours with looking at the time-piece, wondering 
when it would strike eleven, and trying on all my waistcoats ; with > 
weak inclination for the newest, which was a ball-room one. Just oD = 
stroke of that momentous hour a knock came to the door, and in walke 
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perilling of his credit as a ape man so to act as to beget a series of 
parliamentary — simply on the subject of his bickerings. We have 
gone through the distasteful work of reading the whole of these papers, 
and extract from them nothing at all to stain Sir James’s honour. We 
remember, too, that he had placed himself in the position of a baited 
lion. But the public does not look into details, and does not make 
to} minute allowances. The world says it isa man’s own fault if he is al- 
ways in dispute. Then, too, Sir James had unfortunately published a 
great deal of off-hand writing, and all manner of inaocent bat uncon- 
sidered phrases could be picked out of his journals. 

Upon other cries got up againost him, there came, as a climax, terrible 
tales of the massacre of feeble pirates in March and in Jaly, eighteen 
hundred and forty-nine. The details were terrible enough. We shrink 
from their repetition ; but to make matters worse it was so stoutly argued 
that a great number of the victims were no pirates at all, that a Com- 
mission of — was obtained, and it was only Wy its decision that Sir 
James Brooke’s character was finally and fairly cleared. It was truly 
among pirates that the havoc had been made. One of the earliest deter- 
minations that had been expressed by the English Rajah of Sardwak, was, 
that he would put an end to the piracy that was the ruin of the Eastern 
seas. The government, by its active assent in the form of ships of war, 
supported him in this effort, and the evil is not to be laid to his charge it 
he was supported also by a British regulation for the suppression y= 
cy all over the globe, which made the wholesale destruction of Malay 
pirate crews a gold mine to the sailor, and stimulated ia him an unholy 
thirst for blood. There was a prise of twenty pounds on every pirate 
killed or taken, five pounds on ona attacked without being captured 
or destroyed. At what rate English seamen suddenly betook themselves 
to the working of the pirate mine in the seas round about Borneo may be 
seen from this return made to the House of Commons. The average 
yearly payment for pirates’ head money from the year eighteen hundred 
and twenty-five to the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight—that is, 
ings.” How the la’ rs had been oppressed under Makota’s rule, is| for fourteen years—had been sixteen hundred and twenty-seven pounds. 
shown by the fact, that they were forced to supply him, for two rupees, | Bat in the single session of eighteen hundred and fifty the vote on this 
with ten pekuls of the antimony ore, which he sold again at two rupees! account was for no less than one hundred and six thousand four hundred 
@ pekul ; and beyond this profit of a thousand per cent., extorted five| and forty pounds, chiefly for killing Dyaks. For the single night affair 
hundred per cent. more out of the labourer by using false measures, | of the thirty-first of July, the head-money came to twenty thousand seven 
against which he dared not complain. Rajah Brooke quadrupled the| hundred pounds, Head-money was at once abolished, and we have since 
price of this labour, and made it no longer compulsory. He retained to| heard little more about suppressing pirates in the Eastern seas. 

maself the profit of the mines which are royalties throughout the Archi-| Thus Sarawak ceased to be a favourite among the topics of the day, 
Pelago : not for his own sole and exclusive use, but as the main part of| though still the settlement has prospered. Measures taken to prevent 

revenue upon which alone he could support his plans for the ameli-| opium smuggling, caused in the February and March of last year deter- 
oration of the country. To be released from the necessity of looking for! mined attacks by the Chinese on the Government, people, and property, 
@ public revenue to the private anxiety of trade, was a desire constantly | at Sarawak. Sir James himself narrowly escaped with his life, and mach 
expressed by him, and to the misapprehension that fixed on him reproach | damage was done betore the necessary measares could be taken tof the 
for adventuring at once as prince and trader, he could reply, in eighteen | quelling of the enemy. The Chinese were defeated, and driven into the 
hundred and fifty-three, that not only had-his trading been for the relief| jungle, their loss being estimated at two thousand lives ; the loss on the 
of his subjects trom oppressive tribute, but that he was twenty thousand | other side was only twelve Malays and Dyaks. 
pounds poorer than he had been when he started from the East. The English Government has disclaimed any intention of extending 

Moreover, he had piracy to battle with, and among the pirates found | British territory on the north-west coast of Borneo. It averts its coun- 
none that caused so much insecurity to his colony as the arran and | tenance even from Sarawak, which it once regarded with so much indul- 
Serebas Dyaks, men without fire-arms, using rude arrows, powerless in-| gence. Sir James Brooke is now again in England, telling us, most 
deed against the European, but the strong cause of misery among de- | truly, that the time has arrived when we must finally decide what fruit 
fenceless tribes, whose wives and children they bore into slavery. At his life’s labour shall bear. We are at this moment engaged with other 
the close of eighteen hundred and forty one, the Rajah wrote, “ Whe-| nations in an effort (which must soon succeed) to open China fairly to the 
ther I get aid or not, 1am going to put down piracy* next year.” In| enterprise of Europe. Between our Indian empire and the ports of China, 
March, eighteen huadred and forty three, Mr. Brooke was still holding | it requires but little foresight to know that we shall ere long need a port 
his groaud by help of the antimony trade, and hoping to be set free of| of our own that commands the route; such a port, and the most conve- 
much care by Government recognition, and by the raising of a company | nient place for a telegraph station, is Sarawak. The position is made ; 
with capital enough to make the country. But he soon afterwards had| the English Government has only to accept it, and support it. In its 
to cry hold, on finding that the speculators at home were disposed not| creation, Mr. Brooke has spent his fortune. He has never charged on 
only to raise exaggerated hopes as to the facility of getting wealth out | the revenues of Sarawak, interest on his money, poured out for the deve- 
of Sarawak, but to appropriate to themselves those resources of the| lopment of its resources ; he asks now for no interest, but he desires that 
country which were being spent on its right government. The Govern-| the English Government may take his place as the public creditor of the 
ment of England was then making inquiry into Bornean affairs, and the) settlement, and employ for its farther advancement the power and re- 
people of Eogland were attentive to the Rajah Brooke’s career. In| sources of Great Britain. 

year eighteen hundred and forty-three, Sir H. Keppel, in the Dido,| The powers of an individual have been strained to the utmost ; but the 
visited the Indian Archipelago, and assisted Mr. Brooke in his war] work of the pioneer will have been done, if his countrymen press in to 
against piracy. occupy the ground he has begun toclear. Or, is the work to end when 

It was after conflicts arising out of an engagement entered into be-| his arm fails him, and is the wilderness to close again over the little field 
tween the Sultan, Muda Hassim, and the English for suppression of pi-| that he has staked and planted ? 
rates that the Pangeran Usop met with a violent death. after- es eee 
wards, early in eighteen bandred and forty-six, the Sultan having 
changed his policy—murdered, in Brubé, his Uncle Muda Hassim, and TANTALUS AND I. 
eleven or twelve of Muda Hassim’s brothers and sons. The Rajah Brooke} I can comprehend Tantalus. Of all the shadowy inhabitants of that 
then refused any longer to acknowledge the Sultan as his suszerain, or to} most unsatisfactory world of Hades, he is the only one with whom I feel 
hold Sarawak under his gift. Sir Thomas Cochrane, in the Phiegethon,| any human sympathy. The fifty Danaides drawing water in leaky ves- 
a few months afterwards, went up the Bruné river, with Mr. Brooke on| sels seem to me preposterous creatures, altogether out of the range of 

, Was fired upon by the Sultan, who, of course, then lost his forts} pity : Sisyphus is — an overtired day-labourer ; we could pick out a 
and town, and fled into the interior. He was pursued, and, under com-; thousand Sisyphuses io less than an hour wherever are to be found in 
palsion in the jangle, did all that was asked of him ; among other things, | England hard work and little pay, with the Union at the end of the long 
re-gave Sarawak, free of tribute, to the English Rajah. day of toil : and as for Ixion and his eternal wheel, we meet him in the 

pon these incidents, Mr. Hume founded the strong case which he| streets halfa dozen timesaday. But Tantalus,—Tantalus I can com- 
made out against Mr. Brooke, and which he thus stated : “Sarawak was| prehend and intensely pity and sympathise with. For am I not a Tan- 
obtained under the guns of the Royalist, for a yearly tribute of two thou-} talus myself? aod what has my whole life been but a frantic grasping at 
sand dollars, that was never paid, and that was got rid of under the guns| substances of which I seize only the shadows,—a life notoriously sur- 
of Sir Thomas Cochrane, when a new grant was obtained from the Sul-| rounded by all sorts of attainable advantages, yet I myself unable to at- 
tan after he had been hunted into the jungle. Is this,” Mr. Hume asked,| tain them? For no fault of mine ; but from the implacable enmity of 
“ international law?’ And when Mr. Brooke was appointed, in eighteen} circumstance. Circumstance has been the old fairy godmother who laid 
hundred and forty-seven, commissioner and consul-general for Great} a spell on me at my birth ; and to this day have never got the better of 
Britain to the Sultan of Borneo, it was asked, could he stand fairly in| her. 
such relations towards the man whom he had injured, and whom hechar-| My first step in life was Tantalian. I had been the victim of a series 
acterised as having the head of an idiot and the heart ofa pirate? Facts,| of undesirable schools. Before I was ten years of age I had been the in- 
put into the form of such questions, looked ugly enough, though any| mate of as many seminaries for young gentlemen, in all of which my 
reader who has followed the history of Sarawak ‘airly through its suc-| dearest mother, a very particular person, found objects for her dislike, 
Ceesive — will not isely accept all the inferences that such ques-| and causes for my removal. At last she heard of one perfectly faultless, 
tions would suggest. At Sarawak there had been formed a prosperous| in which the most microscopic eye of home solicitude could detect no flaw, 
and united native population, altogether friendly to the English. The|and which professed to turn out young gentlemen versed in all the 
trade of the place, which was conveyed, when Mr. Brooke first settled] sciences and humanities, polished to the latest lustre of conventional 
there, by a few native prahus, after ten years of his fostering, employed | brilliancy, and endowed with every moral virtue supposed to be within 
twenty-five thousand tons of shipping. the grasp of minors ; all for the small charge of thirty pounds a year, 

Early in eighteen hundred and forty-seven poseession was taken of the | and no holidays. My dearest mother caught at the idea. It was a very 
uninhabited island of Labuan, at the entrance of Borneo River, as a Bri-| oasis in the desert of her boy’s schooldom, a plank on the troubled waters 
tish settlement. It is an island eleven or twelve miles long, and six|of his pupilage. She wrote to the master, inquired minute particulars, 
in its greatest breadth ; contains a most important coal seam; and now |and made hing investigations ; and when all was concladed, and my 
— coal for the steamers in that quarter of the globe, besides export-|school-day bappiness and progress assured, the master was suddenly de- 

ig Some to countries bordering the eastern seas. As a place of settle-|clared bankrupt, and Canewood House was shat up. I was thus doomed 
ment for Europeans, it has proved unhealthy. In the same year, Mr.|to perpetual migration from one unsatisfactory school to another, in 
Brooke visited England, where he was ia great request as a new sort of| which process my studies were confused and my time wasted, and my 
room ornament. An English Rajah became the lion of the day, suffered | dearest mother made the possessor of a small library of useless school- 
great damage % over-praise, and, after a four months’ stay, was taken| books ; each master, of course, insisting on my purchasing the “ course” 
out | cob jaeen’s ship, knigh by whi 
two 
states of 


Muda Hassim, we have said, was uncle tothe Sultan. The title of the 
supreme monarch in Borneo is Jong de per Tuam, and this title was in 
— when Mr. Brooke received the grant of Sarawak. On the death 
of the last Jang, Muda Hassim’s father wished to place his son upon the 
throne, bat his daughter urged the claim of his grandson, who was the 

offepring of the deceased ruler. Neither claim was abandoned, 
neither was urged to extremity. The grandson took no more than the 
title of Sultan, and Muda Hassim, on the death of an elder brother, suc- 
ceeded to his claims, and to the powers of Bandharra, or prime minister, 
who, since the Sultan was imbecile, had really the chief power in the 
state. An illegitimate son of Muda Hassim’s father, the Pangeran 
Usop, restless, ee and ambitious, had pressed Muda bard, and 
had fomented rebellion against him. This man was himself afterwards, 
among the intrigues of the Bornean court, defeated, deserted, and 


The Rajab’s little state began to prosper. “ We have diamonds, gold 
tin, iron, and antimony ore, certain ; we have copper, reported. “ 
sides the mineral wealth, we have a soil fit for the cultivation of the 
richest vegetable productions. Coffees, nutmegs, cotton, would all 
flourish here. Rice, sago, and any other grain grow in abundance and 
tion, and the country is greatly cleared of wood and jungle by the 

justry of the Dyaks. Our chief want is inhabitants, and of these we 
shall have enough, ne the government is just and fair in its deal- 








t of the Bath, governor of Lebuan, with ich his own small private profits were made. 
@-year, and co oner and consul-general to the native} School-life passed, and college-life began. I went up to Cambridge 
Borneo. with, as I said before, a mind crammed full of confused facts, rather than 
In the same year (eighteen hundred and forty-seven) the Eastern Ar-| stored with knowledge ; and I soon found the disadvantage of my desal- 
Cieslngs Conpeey was formed to develop Labuan, and to take advan-| tory education. Still I persevered ; I studied ; I was coached ; I es- 
tage of James ohn relations with Sarawak for the establishment | chewed rowing clubs and races ; 1 was a model student, and never io 
r) 





of new b with Borneo. Of this company, his| disgrace; and I gradually overcame my first difficulties. But I could 
former friend and er or agent in trade, Mr. Wise, was the pro-| aot write a good hand. My various schoolmasters had conspired to neg- 
moter ; and for Mr. Wise’s interest in it, there was secured to him by the | lect caligrapby, and an unreadable maze of insane spiders’-legs was the 
charter an amount of payment that Sir James regarded as excessive and uence of the neglect. When examination time came, my papers 
extravagant, Being land again in November, eighteen hundred] done without a fault,—of that I am sure,—were aside as 








a newspaper editor whom I had much importuned, demanding a leader 
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circumstances, I would have been over- 
ee ae To this day I 
comprehend as y pure acc! it, or was there 
design in it? Had Araminta been lraghing at me, or had the 

penetrated my views and plans? Was I a butt ar a vic- 

& martyr? I could never make it out ; for Araminta 

me the opportunity of explaining how it was I failed in 
; and soen the atmosphere of the house grew too 
life of friendship to exist therein. The day when the old 
for two mortal hours in my chambers, excruciating me 
and obsolete anecdotes, was the first and last day wherein 
any with me. At one o’clock precisely—Ara- 
woe 44 the gardens at one—he took his leave ;:and the next 
w he searcely bowed to me as he 
own my disappointment. I was accustomed to live down dis- 
tments, but I confess that this was harder to me than all the rest ; 
for a time my old fairy godmother seemed to sleep. Circumstance 
to persecute me, and my life was flowing in easy lines. My prac- 
as a barrister, though small certainly, was yet a fact. I had briefs 
pleaded. I received money and I paid my way. These were ac- 
es, and spoke ofa future complete victory. ee known as a 
young man ; ae. too, oecasionally editors and publish- 
and noted for my and a kind of good-natured industry that 
no manner of work amiss. A certain set made much of me; and 
the ludies of that set were especially tond of prognosticating for me good 
fortane and a happy future. The elder ladies, if unmarried, were singu- 
larly given to that occupation ; and to tell my fortune by the cards, by 
fhe tines in my hands, or by “ fairy dolls,” was for a long time the fa- 
yourite diversion of the tea-table. A widow, a Mrs. Macguire, was emi- 
nently adept at this pleasant play. I noticed that she always found 
« marriage’ and a “ loving partuer’” and “ competency” in her combi- 
nations ; and that when she did so, she would look at me with her great 
black eyes meaningly, and would sigh. I had so far lived down Ara- 
minta that I could entertain the widow’s eyes and answer them. Indeed 
ibad lived her down through several ventures, in which I had been uni- 
formly unsuccessful ; so that the widow’s unasked-for preference came 
upon me with quite magic power. Marriage had been always one of my 
brightest day-dreams. A gentle, fair, pliant wife, whose will was 
moulded on my wishes, and Who had no other world but that made for 
ber by my love,—a wife who would regard me as the most eminent of 
wen, even though unknown to an unappreciative world,—a wife whose 
tle voice would read my writings aloud with emphasis and admira- 
tion, who would copy my cases, help me in my papers,—who would, in 
sword, be my home audience and perpetual admirer; that had long 
been the unacted poem of my wishes, the hidden desire of my heart. As 
Isaid, I had endeavoured more than once to bind up this poem into m 
life; to marry and be settled ; and, thus prosperous and aided, to reac 
my goal with quickened strides. A house in Westbourne Terrace, a 
pretty young wife with a tolerable fortune, generously given to me 
without reservations,—these were my my desires, and my en- 
deavours. 

The widow, not answering to all the descriptions set forth would do 
as well as another ; and so by degrees it came about that one day I made 
her and her eight hundred a year, all settled on herself, my own ; and 
we left St, Pancras’ Church man and wife for ever and indissolubly. 

Thave no fault to find with my wife. Iam sure that she loves me, 
and that she desires to make me happy. I am grateful to her, and I be- 
lieve that I love her. I repeat again, I have no fault to find with her ; 
but if she would but consult me a little more, if she were not quite so 
independent in her mode of life, and if that mode of life squared more 
symmetrically with my own.—if she cared for my advancement or 
would aid in it,—I think I should be happier. Ido not wish to be sus- 

ous, but I believe that she is jealous of me. I do not like to think 
it absolute want of appreciation, or even worse—what it often seems to 
be—intellectual contempt. I am grieved to be obliged to say it, but my 
wife is the greatest barrier to my success I have ever yet had; and I 
was far richer as a struggling barrister and literary handyman than I 
am now with a nicely appointed house and the nominal possession of 
eight huadred a year. Just at the moment when I had overcome all my 
early difficulties, and had taken the rank to which—not to be vain—I 
think my merits entitled me, I fling myself into this dear, black-eyed 
woman’s net, and am dragged by her into the deep waters of oblivion. 

We live in the country—in a depopulated country—where there is no 

society of any kind ; not even a retired navy captain to make up the whist- 
table, or a solicitor to draw out one’s will. e keep fowls and cows 
and pigs, and my wife rears young turkeys to perfection ; while her 
greenhouse is a wonder to all the clodhoppers of the place. But cows 
and fowls and pigs do not interest me. The country has no charms for 
me. I would rather be in the most crowded court in Westminster, lis- 
tening to the driest twaddle ever endured by judge or jury, than sit in 
the spring-time greenwood listening to the sweetest nightingale that 
eversang. I am of the town-like ; and I am ambitious, not luxurious. 
My wite, on the contrary, can breathe only in the country, and cares 
more for personal ease than for all the social considerations in the world. 
She has no sympathy with me in any thing,—I, whose ideal of marriage 
was sympathy. She laughs at my daring aspirations, and calls them 
moonshine and fables. tT fear she despises me even more than I would 
venture to probe, when I talk of what I might have been had she never 
told my fortune by the cards, and had I followed where my good genius 
was then leading me ; for she is sometimes harsh enough to say that she 
took me from a condition of penury and disesteem, and gave me a stake 
in the country for which I cannot be too grateful. I am-of a contrary 
opinion. I feel that her delusive eight hundred a year and her sloe-black 
eyes have ruined me irrevocably. 

Yet I might still succeed but for her jealousy ; for I cannot think so 
meanly of her critical powers as to belicve it is the contempt she affects. 
If she would but allow me to contribute my practice at the bar, I should 
be usefully employed, and soon honourably distinguished. But she vows 
that I cannot speak fit to be heard: that I want presence of mind and 
an analytical understanding ; that I could never impress a judge or con- 
vince a jury of twelve sane decently-educated men ; and once she urged 
me to discontinue taking briefs for bumanity’s sake, as my advocacy was 
the earnest of my client’s failure. That expression hurt me for a long 
while, and I am afraid that it rankles still. I give up the bar, how- 
ever, in deference to my wife’s wishes; but I cling to the literary pro- 
fession. Here surely I may be free! It is a profession that will not 
take me much from Aa, and that I can follow at my pleasure, and 
either masked or exposed. But my wife objects to this too,—certainly 
she isa very jealous person,—and sneers at my productions as false 
English and weak reasoning ; indeed, she is so bitter that verily I am 
ashamed—I had almost written afraid—to be seen by her witha pen in 
my hand, Only yesterday I was invited to London to take part in the 
Management of a new weekly journal, the thing of all others most to my 
taste, and most thoroughly within my power. My wife flung herself 
into @ tremendous passien, and threatened me with legal proceedings if 
I ventured on such a step. I was obliged to write, declining a post co- 
Veted for years; and to reward me, my wife took me with her to the 
Poultry-yard, where she kept me for a full half-hour before the turkey- 
coop, watching a poult with the pip. 

antalus is no myth, no abstraction ; Tantalus and I would have fra- 
ternised on the spot ; for we have both graduated in the same school,— 
that school which has all its playgrounds leading into pits, and all its 
apples rotten at core,—that school which is built on the margin of a 
Mirage, and where, if the promises of fortune are by chance ever kept 
to the ear, they are invariably broken to the hope,—that school which 
has one door opening into the grounds of a neighbouring madhouse, and 
Which is known to all the world as the school of disappointed hopes. 
Tantalus and I have lived there ; and how many, think you, move in the 
World who have not passed through its halls? 
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_THE STORY OF A GREAT DISCOVERY. 

It is always difficult to shake off ancient prejudices. Without a strug- 
gle, the trath of no new theory has ever yet prevailed against the errors 
of long-received opinion ; for the latter is strong at once in all the 
strength of its own pa and in all the weakness incident to the 
novelty of its assailant. Of this trath one striking instance familiar to 
our readers occurs in the history of the Struggles of Vaccination. An- 
other instance, more striking still, presents itself in the story of that 
ann Discovery from which the birth of modern physiology must be 


The history of the discovery of the circulation of the blood, which M. 
Flourens has a well-established claim to have told for the first time with 


scientific accuracy, extends, from Galen to Harvey, over a period of 


more than fourteen centuries. It may be difficult, but it will not, I 
think, be — so to strip it of its technicalities as to make the 
story not only intelligible, but interesting to the least ecientific reader. 
cen yo which, during life, as we = know, are distended with 
are found, after death, to be not only ina { measure empt.ed 
of that fiuid, but to contain air in considerable vol 


from these facts, the physiologists who 


pipe, the arteries were simply air- 

the lungs by the trachea being conve: 
call it, the pulmonary) artery to the left cavity, or ventricle of the 
heart, and thence by the aorta, or great arterial trank, and its innumera- 
ble ramifications, to every part of the system. From the functions thus 
hypothetically ascribed to them, the arteries derived the name they still 
retain (from 
serves the breath). 


man, he set himself first to investigate, and th 





lish beyond a doubt that air did not 
body—that it did not distend the arteries, nor cause the pu 
His discovery that arterial differed from venous blood in some essential 
property, he accounted for by a theory which subsisted—so enduring was 









































































erable volumes, Reasoning 


ed Galen, and especiall. 
the theory that, like the wind- 
the air which penetrated to 
by the venous (or, as we should 


tratus and his school, maintai 


Greek, aer, the air, and terein, to preserve, as a pipe pre- 


With this theory, Galen was so little satisfied, that, while yet a young 
then to overthrow it. He 


proved, by a series of experiments on the living body, that the arteries 
during life contained blood, but did not contain air ; he 

air which entered the lungs by inspiration did not penetrate beyond 
their air-cells ; and he even ascertained that in some essential property 
the arterial differed from the venous blood. But here this great physio- 
logist stopped. He had made, indeed, a great stride in advance of 


showed that the 


s ; but he had not, from his necessarily limited knowledge of 


anatomy, the means of determining the real nature of the respiratory 
functions. He believed that the office of the air was simply to cool and 
refresh the blood ; nor was it fairly ascertained until some years after 
the death of Haller, whose opiniou coincided with Galen’s, that the 
lungs, and not the heart, are, in truth, the centre of animal heat. 


The service, then, which Galen rendered to physiology, was to estab- 
en masse into every part a 
to t. 


is authority—until the middle of the sixteenth century. The veins as 


well as the arteries—so ran the new bypothesis—were necessary \o A 
ply the system with blood. But the blood of the latter had its origin in 
the left ventricle of the heart, and therefore, as the more spirituous, 
nourished only the more refined and delicate organs, such as the lungs. 
The blood of the former, which issued from the right ventricle, nourished 
the more gross and solid organs, such as the liver. But the venous blood, 
without an infusion of the 
to perform its functions. 
the two ventricles, must be so perforated as to permit the inferior flaid 
to be easily and uniformly supplied with a portion of the ethereal proper- 
ties ofthe superior. I have already said that it was not until the middle of 
the sixteenth century that this error was corrected and exposed by Vesa- 
lius, “ the father of modern anatomy.” 


irit of the arterial, would not always be able 
he wall, or septum, therefore, which separates 


But here, in his turn, Vesalius stopped. The discovery of the pulmo- 


nary circulation was reserved for a man who had devoted his energies 
not to anatomy but to controversial theology, and whose name has, hy a 
terrible and melancholy event, been inseparably associated with that of 
John Calvin—Michael Servetus. 


Here, however, it may be n to remind the reader, that in all 


the higher classes of animals there is a double circulation, the one wholly 
distinct from the ocher. 
pulmonary circulation, transmits the blood through the lungs for the pur- 
pose of its being exposed to the influence of the air in respiration. The 
second is that which, under the name of the systemic circulation, distri- 
butes it, after having been so exposed, throughout the body. 


The first is that which, under the name of the 


Servetus, like Vesalius, denied in limine the truth of Galen’s hypothesis, 


that a spirituous influence of some kind is transmitted from the left to 
the right ventricle through perforations in the septum. But he so far 
agreed with him as to admit, first, that there was an essential difference 
between the venous and arterial blood, and, secondly, that by reason of 
the spirit it contained, the latter was fitted to perfarm a functional part 
in the finer processes of the system for which the former was utterly un- 
fit, But here again the two hypotheses clashed. The air we inspire, 
Servetus argued, has nothing at all to do with the refrigeration of the 
blood—nay, it is the very spirit which Galen pointed to as distinguishing 
the arterial from the venous fluid ; for the venous artery * conveys the 
blood from the right cavity of the heart to the lungs ; there the artery 
divides itself into a multitude of smaller vessels, which again unite to 
form the pulmonary vein ; and by the pulmonary vein the blood is trans- 
mitted to the left cavity of the heart. ‘It is during its passage from the 
one system of ves-els to the other that the blood comes in contact with 
the air, assumes a scarlet colour, and is purged of its impurities, which 
are expelled by expiration.” 


It was reserved for modern chemistry to demonstrate the nature of the 


chemical change which the air undergoes from its contact with the blood 
in the lungs. It was reserved for Harvey to discover that the blood is 
transmitted through the artery and pulmonary veins, not in small quan- 
tities, but in torrents. Otherwise, Servetus’s exposition of the pulmonary 
circulation, when divested of its metapbysical entanglements, is clear 
and satisfactory. The difference of the two circulating fluid was pointed 


out. The unity of the circulating current yet remained to be demon- 
strated. 


Servetus fell a victim to Calvin’s intolerance. His treatise Of the 


Restoration of Christianity, which contained his discovery, and of which 
only a few charred fragments remain in the Imperial Library of France, 
was burned with him, and the discove' 
length, about six years-after his untimely end, Realdus Columbus, a pro- 
fessor of Padua, then the most celebrated school of anatomy in Europe, 
arrived by an independent process at the same results, and began to 
teach the doctrine of pulmonary circulation exactly as Servetus had laid 
it down. It was followed at Pisa by the celebrated botanist, Cesalpious, 
who was the first to introduce into anatomical nomenclature the now 
familiar phrase of the “ circulation of the blood.” 


itself was for atime lost. At 


Amongst the most distinguished of Vaselius’s pupils was that Fabri- 


cius d’Aquapendente, who during fifty years filled the chair of anatomy 
at Padua, and contributed more perhaps than any other person to the 
scientific reputation of the school. 
the veins and the mechanism which permitted circulation, and thus made 
another important step towards a knowledge of its true theory. 
did more than this; for Harvey was his pupil; and it was under his in- 
structions that the mind of the young Englishman became stored with 
that knowledge, and was trained in those habits of reflection, which ena- 
bled him, some years afterwards, to arrive at results so important not 
only to science, but to the welfare of mankind.” 


In 1574, he discovered the valves of 
“ But he 


abricius survived his great discovery five-and-forty years; and it 


may well seem strange that he should have gone down to the grave with- 
out having seen its full significance. This was seen by Harvey, and by 
Harvey alone, of all the anatomists of that age; and in 1618,} the very 
year of Fabricius’s death, he first proclaimed the great truth to the world 
from his professorial chair. 


“I remember,” says Robert Boyle, “that when I asked our great 


Harvey, in the only discourse I had with him, which was but a little 
while 
of a circulation of the blood, he answered me, that when he took notice 
that the valves in the veins of so many parts of the body were so placed 
that they gave free passage to the blood towards the heart, but opposed 
the passage of the venal blood the contrary way, he was invited to think 
that so provident a cause as nature had not placed so many valves with- 
out design ; and no design seemed more probable than that, since the 
blood could 

veins to the limus, it should be sent through the arteries, and return 
through the veins, whose valves did not oppose its course that way.” 


ore he died, what were the things which induced him to think 


not well, because of the interposing valves, be sent by the 


In 1628, Harvey published his famous Discourse on the Motion of the 


Heart and Blood, which forms the basis of modern physiology. From a 
passage in this great work, it would clearly appear that its author full 


anticipated the rancorous opposition which the startling novelty of his 


discovery excited. It was assailed at once by men of science, and by 


men of letters. By the former, the great anatomist was stigmatised as 
an impostor ; by the latter, as a daw in borrowed plumes. By the vul- 
gar at home he was held, says Aubrey, to be crack-brained ; and, as he 
tells us himself, of all his proselytes amongst the faculty, not one ex- 
ceeded the age of forty. On the continent, his assailants were numerous, 


@ good lancet and senna, than were ever saved the Arabian 
cions with all their sirups and opiatea.”’ = zs ve. 


In France, however, as M. Flourens remarks, “ This folly was confined 
to the faculty ; it did not belong to the nation. Molitre Tidieuled Gay 
Patin, and Boileau ridicaled the faculty, and Descartes, the greatest ge- 
nius of the age, proclaimed bis belief in the circulation.” 

Dr. William Hunter has said that, after the discovery of the valves of 
the veins, the remaining step towards the discovery of the circulation 
might easily have been made by any person of common sense. It is re- 
markable that the simplicity o! t discoveries should always be made 
to derogate from the genius of those who make them. Now, Aquapen- 
dente was surely a person not devoid of common sense, and yet even he 
failed, as we have seen, to perceive the true bearings of his own disco- 
very. ‘“ He said, indeed,” as Mr. Lewes has ‘remarked, “that the pur- 
pose of the valves was to prevent the accumulation of blood in the lower 

arts of the eo Nor would it bea hard task to prove, in spite of 

e Blaiaville’s insinuations to the contrary, that, even as a possible pro- 
cess, the true theory of the circulation was suspected by no European 
anatomist during the time which elapsed between 1574 and 1618, except 
by Harvey—who, as even Hunter admits, was at work for many years 
“upon the use of the heart and the vascular system in animals.” “Any 
attempt, therefore, to rob our countryman of the glory of his great dis- 
covery “ must be silenced by a decisive verdict.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Sir Hamphry Davy, in reply to some one who was 
remarking on the value of his discoveries in the decomposition of the 
earths and alkalies—‘ perhaps you give me more credit than I am enti- 
tled to. Others discovered the voltaic battery; the time had arrived 
when it was to be applied to the purposes of chemistry ; and it was into 
my hands that it first fell.’ Something like this, perhaps, may be said 
of the discovery whose history we have been considering. A little ear- 
lier, and it could not have been made ; a little later, and it would have 
been made by some one else. With the old dogma ofa perforated septum 
unexploded, the discovery of the venous valves would have attracted no 
attention ; and before the discovery of the venous valves, the idea ofa 
double circulation would have been laughed at. Step by step in this 
wonderful story we mount, from Erasistratus to Galen, from Galen to Ve- 
salius, from Vasalius to Aquapendente, and from Aquapendente to Har- 
vey, who, gifted with a more comprehensive genius than any of his con- 
temporaries, took advantage ot the labours of his predecessors, traced 
analogies which had been overlooked, laid bare the fundamental or- 
ganism of the higher animal economy, and demonstrated the laws by 
which it is regulated. 


—_—_—s—— 


A CHINESE DRAGON. 


When we lived at Greenwich, long ago, the scene of my greatest 
earthly delight was the park, and my chosen society, the superannuated 
seamen who strolled down there from Greenwich Hospital. Better com- 
pany than some of them might have been found for a boy of thirteen, 
but in those days the sea filled my imagination. Readers, I am a re- 
spectable draper in the Blackfriars’ Road, and the crossing of St. George’s 
Channel, in which I was terribly sick, has been the utmost limit of my 
voyages ; but the interest now given to water-twist and fast-colours, 
then hung about double-reefed topsails, land on the lee-bow, and 4 strange 
craft bearing down. Great store was therefore set by the old mariners, 
who would talk and tell stories. Queer tales some of them had to tell, 
and few were slow to communicate ; but the most satisfactory acquaint- 
ance I found among them was Tom Patterson. Tom said he was the last 
man that ever lost an arm by Bonaparte. How he came to the exact 
knowledge of his own distinction in that respect, he never discovered, 
but his right arm had been carried off by a cannon-ball in action with a 
French vessel, almost at the close of what is to be hoped we shall long 
continue to call the “ last war.” 

It is my belief that Tom had come from Scotland in hie day. His edu- 
cation was certainly better than that of foretop-men in general ; be could 
read and write well ; there were even traces of the Latin grammar about 
him ; and at times Tom let out recollections of an old manse, which 
stood somewhere on the Firth of Clyde, and a wild, graceless lad, who 
ran away to sea. That part of the past was reserved for his memory’s 
private domain. I cannot tell what ruins be in it. Tom spoke little on 
the subject, and it was never explicit ; but if be had been the wild, 
graceless lad, there was a good work done by Time, the changer ; for when 
I knew him he was a grave, quiet man, religious withal, after a discreet, 
sober fashion, and more thoughtful and intelligent than the majority of 
Greenwich pensioners. Whether Tom patronised me or I him. is still an 
open question. Half at least of my pocket money (and that was not 
large) went in goodwill offerings of tobacco and pipes for his behoof and 
benefit ; and he talked with me about sea-adventures under the park’s 
old chestnut-trees on summer evenings. Noble trees are they, those said 
chestnuts, with the circular benches round their roots, on which many 
have rested. There is one in particular, said to have been planted by 
Henry VII. soon after Bosworth Field had made him king of England. 
I go to see it yet sometimes, though not to see Tom Patterson. His 
cruise on this side the stars hasieen long finished ; but the bench below, 
overlooking the broad walk and the busy river, was the evening resort 
of my sailor-friend. On that seat, Tom appeared to me profoundly edi- 
fying, and he described the bombardment of Copenhagen, drew a parallel 
between Nelson and Collingwood (by the way, the latter was his crack- 
man), or explained how Acre was defended ; but none of his historical 
essays ever made such an impression on my mind as a story he told me 
once, while we sat together in an April sunset. It was the Easter holi- 
days, and Easter had’nt come early that year. The chestnut-trees were 
in full blossom, and the park in full green. Half London had come out, 
as usual, to trample it down ; but the crowd was growing thin, for the 
sun was setting, and we sat on our t d seat watching its dimi- 
nution, when the great attraction of the day passed by. This was a 
Chinese—whether real or fictitious 1 know not ; but he sold paper-lan- 
terns, wore a loose cotton gown, a pair of cotton shoes, and an enormous 
pigtail. I was admiring that weapon of his warfare, and Tom, with the 
pipe between his teeth, watching him with a look of indefinite suspicion 
till he was fairly out of sight, when the old man turned to me and said, 
in his own sedate fashion : ‘“‘ Master Harry, I don’t like them there China- 
men ! 

“ Why, Tom?” said I, having by this time picked up his prejudices. 
“ Are they as bad as the French?” 

“ They are worse, Master Harry, by several chalks,” said Tom. “No 
Christian can ever be up to them. They’re as deep as the South Sea, 
and I'll tell you what first made me think so. When I served on board 
the Rattlesnake, in 1809, our ship was ordered to the China Sea, where the 
pirates had grown brisk from the scarcity of cruisers. Our captain was 
a jewel for conduct and consideration, though may be too young for such 
acommand. Most of our officers had seen service ; there wasn’t a lubber 
in the crew, nor a troublesome soul on board but Dick Spanker. We 
gave him that surname unanimously—for Dick had none of his own that 
ever I knew—when he threw a somersault in the rigging off Formosa, 
Where he was born appeared to be a puzzle to himself. Sometimes he 
said he was a Yorkshire, and sometimes a Cornish man ; but one thing 
was plain to everybody—Dick was no beauty. Low-set, strong, and 
square of build, he had a dark complexion, very red hair, and a nose 
broken out of all shape by some blow or accident ; but the most remark- 
able particular about him, was an enormous right thumb. It was posi- 
tively half the breadth of an ordinary hand ; and just below the nail was 
a double x in deep blue. Dick said he put on that mark among the 
South-sea whalers, with whom such things are in fashion. A wild life it 
must be among far seas and savage isles ; but Dick had spent years in it, 
and quite became his schooling. He swore hard, and drank barder when 
he got it; would have ventured on anything, with either tongue or 
hands ; and was never known to keep out of a scrape or quarrel when he 
could get into one. 

“T can’t say that any of us liked Dick, for he had a raw nature— 
maybe there was a crack somewhere in his brain ; but we would have 
missed him as the old man of the ship. With some sorts of captains, 








powerful, and uncompromising. The opposition of the Paduan anato- 
mists may have been in some degree influenced by jealousy of their an- 
cient pupil ; that of the medical faculty at Paris arose exclusively from 
what i. Flourens calls “ their ridiculous infatuation” for Galen. Still, 
the doctrine was early taught in the Jardin du Roi by Durozer, and by 
Dionis, the first surgeon of that age. “If M. Durozer,” says Guy Patin, 
in one of his amusing letters, “ knew nothing more than how to lie and 
the circulation of the blood, his knowledge would be limited to two 
things, of which I hate the one and despise the other. Let him come to 
me, and I will teach him a better way to a good medical practice than 
this pretended circulation”—to Patin, whose practice was limited to 
bleeding and the administering of senna! “ We save more patients with 





* The vena arteriosa, or pulmonary artery, it may be as well to remind the 
reader, is so called because, although it has the structure of an artery, it con- 
tains venous blood. 


+ Dr. Willis, in his Life of Harvey, published by the Sydenham Society, 
antedates this event three years, withcut sasigning any reason for #o doing. , 


Dick would have had hard times—as it was, his grog was stopped now 
and then ; but things went quietly on in our ship. The voyage out was 
prosperous. We never lost a man or saw an enemy. Malays, too, had 
got wind of our coming, and kept well out of sight. Sail where we would, 
there was not a prow to be seen ; but after beating about Fokien and 
Formosa for nearly a month, the East India Company’s packet, Maha- 
rajah, from Canton to Madras, hailed us one morning ; and her captain 
came aboard with a long story of something that had happened between 
the tea-merchants and the mandarios. The Chinamen wanted more buck- 
sheesh than the merchants were willing to give ; but our captain thought 
the sight of an English schooner in the river might help to settle things, 
so the helm was put about, and the Rattlesnake steered for Canton. After 
we dropped anchor in the river, the bucksheesh somehow became satis- 
factory. The tea-merchants and the mandarins grew good friends again 

and the Chinamen came by scores about us, offering to sell everything, 
and to do any work at all, Master Harry, it would take me a furtaight 
to tell you what rogues they were—how they cheated us in silks and to- 
bacco, bo pige, and in tea, The main-deck was never clear of a row 






























that trade lasted ; but nobody deals or sqaabbled more with the | northern provinces, which they made once a year, all theatres in China | the flow appears to be as regularly alternate from north to 

Chinamen than Dick Spanker being moveable ; and aleo that no stranger would be admitted to a Chi- | vice vers, as the tides of the Ocean, but during storms the appasn’ 

“ Dick bought everything while he had panta- | nese playhouse. Loo Chin’s whereaboutanobody knew ; and the captain | flow and ebb in this narrow strait is disturbed and variable. the 
loons, oe ee , besides at concluded that Dick had gone with him to see some bargain or | maritime knowledge of the Greeks Macedonians did not extend be. 
‘a scarlet and a set of china, for a sweetheart he said he Se hiee © quand. cok peemege Seah we foul play. Gradually | yond the Mediterranean, Alexander and his army might well view with 
at Deptford ; of course, the Chinaman cheated inovery Retgala, we all of opinion ; but no one cared for going on shore astonishment the rise and fall of the tide of the Indian Ocean when they 
the rows between them were terrible. Dick came across pline | again ; and as the time of the Rattlesnake’s cruise shortly expired, we first beheld this great phenomenon ; and it was viewed with similar won. 
two or three times himself in consequence ; and officers and men were | sailed home toChatham. There it was found out that the ship wanted | der and alarm by Roman legions, who left their native coasts of Greeoa 
glad when his money was done, 7 oe ee, SS eee SS wae alt domes ly drafted off to different ves- and Asia Minor to carry the victorious arms of Rome to countries on the 
what made our captain lie so long in the river. Some it was to get | sels, and I, with some score o: sent on board the Thunderer Atlantic coast. 
a lot of uncommon crapes for his lady—a fine weman I’m told| “There is no use in going over all that happened here ; but the service Their blue tint has been observed from early times as a distinguishing 
she was, living at Woolwich ; some, that he was only on the look-out | wasn’t so easy as it been had in the | characteristic of the Mediterranean waters. Here, as in the Ocean, an 
for shavwls and teapots; and some, that the cards and dice were rather fever at Fernando Po, and a storm in the Western Paci- emerald colour of different degrees marks shallow water, and the indigo 
plenty at the y's factory. The captain and most of our officers that made us glad to run into Manilla. The Spanish governor there | colour marks the depths. The pure, intense, and beautiful blue is espe. 
went there every day. Fine rooms they had, lined with china and look- | held fast by King Ferdioand ; and as England’s armies were doing some | cially observable when the water is seen by transmitted light (as, op 
ing-glasses, I can ye. But we seamen were restricted to the boat- tight work for him in Spain, Manilla was a friendly port for an oglish Joking into it from the side of a ship); and is not affected by the cig. 
town, having a g order not to go on shore, on account of the | vessel. I remember it was just three years since we sailed from Canton | cumstance of the sky being covered by masses of grey clouds. The 
Chinese laws foreigners, There were forty thousand junks an- | —actions, fevers, and drafts, hadn’t left one of the Rattlesnake’s men on| water is described, however, as bright and colourless, when drawn up 
chored in the river, in long lines, with streets of water between, through | board the Thundérer but myself. The new messmates wern’t quite up to | for examination. 

which the ships of all nations came and went. In these boats, all man-/| the old; and though our captain was a good officer, he had a spice of | The occasional luminosity of the Mediterranea n waters is a mogt 
= Ts; ney aay epee pag wan ant Seer lived — pride in him that taught the whole ship their distance. There were no| remarkable and ei rR That it is due to microscopic 

know not was ni 


; but going on shore was no trouble at Manilla. 
t is a dirty town, and the worst part of it is the Chinese quarter. I 
there one evening, with three comrades, quiet smoking 
the place, and would have me to see a Chinese play. 
I the old story at Canton, but they said it was uncommon 
curious, and Chinamen abroad have no such hatred to strangers as at 
home. The playhouse stood in an unpaved street, narrow, and v 
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about their town, that we grew tired 


” ery 
of the river, particularly Dick, who latterly got in a manner wild for the | dark, with old Spanish houses, which the Chinese had got hold of, and 
shore, and used to grumble to himself by hours at the order. | set up their shops and trades in. It was like the one I had seen at Can- 
Among the Canton-men there was one called Loo Chin, who dealt in all | ton—wooden and windowless—but very full of the Chinamen, standing 
sorts of from pigs to porcelain ; doing a little private trade in | thick and close round a railed space in the middle, lighted by great 
= and opium also. There was not a heard at the port of | torches, with a trap-door in it, by which all the wonder came up. I can’t 


ton Loo Chin could not speak—English, Freush, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese, besides the Malay and Tartar tongues. He boasted that his uncle 
was keeper to the governor, and his brother the first player in the 
prov. 3 bat I don’t a greater knave than himself came down 
the river. Loo Chin was small, squat, and dirty ; he had a pair of nar- 
row slit-like eyes, whose very light was cunning ; a pigtail that nearly 
touched the ground, and the blackest teeth I ever saw. That Chinaman 
had got Dick’s last cash ; but he didn’t know it ; and it was laughable 
to see him offering our messmate whatever nobody else would buy, at a 
considerably raised for his special benefit. Many a furious squab- 

le they had; but Loo Chin always came off safe, for when falsehood 
failed him, he fell to flattery ; and as rough as Dick was that smoothed 
him down. He praised his 


say what the play was about, though I and my comrades got places quite 
near the rail. There was a man with a tame lion; another with two ser- 
pents twined about his arms; and last of all the Bory of the house, a 
great dragon which the Chinaman said could talk all the tongues in the 
world, and had been brought from Pekin. It came up like a huge croco- 
dile, only covered with a hairy skin. It had a long tail, and a pair of 
fiery eyes that seemed far sunk in its head, and a mouth with great tasks 
in it. There was a boy on its back and the performance consisted in rid- 
ing round the stage in a very gaudy dress, with a large China cup on his 
head, full of tea, of which a grain wasn’t to be spilled. The dragon went 
round twice, and the cup kept steady, to the Chinamen’s great delight ; 
h but by way of gaining more applause the boy began to strike it with a 
ty and his manners, his riches and his | bamboo to hasten the motion. At the first blow, the creature stopped, 
generosity, always rising the strain the more he intended to | and, to my amazement, began in a smothered snufiling voice to swear in 
cheat, till Dick half believed him, but nevertheless reserved for his own en- ps English, the boy struck it again, and it tried to throw him. He 
tertainment the fact that his money was done, and none of our crew would | kept his seat wonderfully ; but the dragon kicked and plunged, flinging 
spoil sport by mentioning it to the Chinaman. Loo Chin was by far the | its feet about, and trying to turn over. Strange paddles the feet were, 
describer of Canton and its wonders. He told us of a great | covered with the same hairy skin to the toes; but somehow it had got 
nd, with a tame —— in it; of a temple to their god of the | split on one of them, and through the rent I saw, as the torch fell on it, 
, where holy th golden collars round their necks, were | a great thumb marked with a double x in blue below the nail. The next 
kept ; and, above all, of his brother’s = house. minute the rider had got the dragon hauled near enough the trap-door, 
‘I had always remarked that Dick had a singular turn for play-going. | and with some help from below he rode it down. I didn’t stay five se- 
There wasn’t a single house of the kind in all England in whose galle- | conds more in the house. My comrades laughed at my story ; but I flew 
ries he had not been ; and the establishment of Loo Chin’s brother ap- | to the ship, craved to see our captain, and told him all about it. The 
peared to take his mind’s eye completely. proud, cold man bade me go to my duty, and he would inquire into the 
“ * Do you think one could get inside?’ he inquired one day, when the | matter. Next morning an officer did go on shore, but the Chinamen’s 
Chinaman had been doing his best to sell him a yellow silk jacket full | governor said it was all a mistake, and sent a present of imperial tea to 
of holes and describe the blue paint and gilding which decorated the | the captain. We sailed for Acapulco three days after. The hands on 
said playhouse. board sometimes made jokes among themselves about the grog being too 
“ * Most sure,’ said Loo Chin, looking Nes Ana ed strong for me at Manilla ; but Master Harry, I’ll never believe that that 

ic 


“ ¢ Would one get safe back, I mean ?’ said swearing dragon was not my lost messmate !” 
“ ¢ With no doubt,’ said the Chinaman, bolting down the ship’s side _s J 


into his trading junk, on the bulwarks of which fe balanced himself for 


—— 
a minute, make a queer motion with his yellow hands as if to tie up a HE MEDITERRANEAN. 
bundle, gave a sort of wicked laugh, and dived below among his ete. T TTERRANEAN. 
I meant to keep a watch on Loo Chin after that, but whether it was his Concluded. 


ill success with the yellow jacket, or the coming of an American ship 
that kept him from the , We saw no more of the Chinaman. 
However, all hands were river sick by this time, and a public meeting 
was held on the forecastle, to petition Captain Paget for leave to go on 
shore. The boatswain mate, who had been the son of a schoolmaster, 
and once saw his father sign a _—— to Parliament against the hearth- 
tax, drew up oar memorial in the same form which he said was the thing 
off in, and commenced ‘ May it plase your Honourable 
Cabin.’ Captain Paget favourably considered our petition, as he did all 
the complaints of his men ; but to keep the Chinamen’s minds at rest, 
we were allowed to go = in parties of a dozen strong, every man tak- 
ing his turn, with strict orders not to lose sight of each other, and to re- 
turn to the ship an hour before the shutting of Canton gates, which took 
place at sunset. We es three cheers that astonished the boat-town, 
when the captain told us all that in a h from the quarter-deck. 
The boatswain’s mate said, if we had betn in a Christian country, it 
should be printed in the op spew ; but the part that made most im- 
— upon us, was what the captain said in his wind-up—that he 
oped we would justify the confidence our officers placed in us by a pra- 
dent and orderly course of conduct as became British seamen. 

“The captain was not entirely mistakenin that hope. We took a ge- 
neral resolution to behave well ; even Dick looked settled ; and for some 
time the parties came and went without disturbance, strict to orders and 
punctual to time. We saw the Company’s factory, and the governor’s 

jace—at least the outsides of them—the narrow streets, the queer 
ouses, and qneerer shops of Canton. The Chinamen stared and called 
“ Fanqui ;” the children fled before, and the dogs barked after us; but 
our honour being concerned, not to speak of the going on shore, we took 
no 


“ A party to which I belonged were getting the boat ready one day, 
and I was brushing my best jacket over the bulwark, when Dick Spanker 
came to me, and said: ‘ Tom, can you lend me a few cash?’ 

“ The Chinamen hadn’t left me much, but I knew Dick was going with 
us, and might want a trifle; so, having some in my pocket (Master 
Harry, it was the only loan I ever regretted), I gave hid the half, and 
we started. The day was —_ as usual, strolling through the town, 
and being called Fanquis. We brought water-melons and some arrack 
—not much, for all hands were sober. The time of return was drawing 
near, when we got into a new street, and saw a great wooden-house 
without windows, with a Chinaman at the door beating a little drum. 
As we came nearer, Dick knew him to be his old acquaintance, Loo Chin. 
‘ What sort of a pidgeon is this you have got?’ said he, ranning up to 
him ( a is the Chinaman’s word for business). 

in 
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The profound depth of the Mediterranean in many parts of its area, 
and its general submarine configuration, are most interesting features of 
its physical geography. It has the aspect of a sunken basin, which the 
long peninsula of Italy and the Island of Sicily—approached to within 
eighty miles by the projection of the African continent at Cape Bona— 
divides into two great though unequal portions. Upon the land, thi 
barrier-line is marked by the lofty ridge of the Apennines, which stretch 
to the extremity of the peninsula, and reappear in the Pelorian—or, as 
they were formerly called, Neptuni ins of Sicily ; and beneath 
the sea it is marked by a bar, or submarine ridge, which stretches be- 
tween that island and the continent, separating the profound depths that 
lie on either side. A similar bar, or submarine ridge, may be regarded 
as dividing the Mediterranean from the ocean at the strait of Gibraltar. 
At its narrowest part, the depth of the mid-channel is nine hundred feet, 
but the water deepens rapidly on each side, insomuch that between Gi- 
braltar and Ceuta, a plummet carried out six thousand feet of line, and 
a little farther to the eastward no ding was obtained. So, too, at 
Nice, within a small distance from the shore, the depth exceeds four 
thousand feet. This remarkable submarine configuration, and the near 
approach of the opposing shores, 

Where Europe and Afric on each other gaze, 
affords some countenance to the tradition of antiquity, that a barrier once 
existed between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic ; and the whole 
scenery of the coast suggests { movements and changes in a remote 
epoch, appreciable by the geologist but antecedent to human tradition. 
These deep soundings on each side of the ridge, or bar, in the straits, 
and on each side of the submarine ridge stretching between Sicily and 
Africa which divides the Mediterranean into an eastern and a western 
basin, are thought to indicate depths in this sea equal to the ave: 








height of the mountains that surround it. In recently laying down the 
telegraph cable, the profundity opposite to Mount Etna was found to be 
immense, and the depth very great in the direct course between Malta 
and Corfu. Between Cyprus and Egypt six thousand feet of sounding 
line were run out without the plummet reaching the bottom ; in a sound- 
ing taken between Alexandria and Rhodes, the depth was unfathomed by 
nearly ten thousand feet of line ; and the 

Isles that crown the Agean deep, 
are, probably, only the highest portions of a mountainous region now 
submerged. The eastern basin of the Mediterranean slopes to these un- 
fathomed depths of the Levant, many of whose ancient historic promon- 
tories rise sheer from immense depths, in walls of rock, to twice the 
height of our giant Skiddaw. There are, probably, in many parts of this 
sea depths even more profound. At about ninety miles to the east of 
Malta there is an abyss equal to the height of Mont Blanc, for fifteen 
thousand feet of line were run out without reaching the sea-bed. The 
vertical distance is not, perhaps, far short of twenty thousand feet from 
the submarine abyss near Mount Etna, to the summit of that majestic 
mountain ; and it is even greater when the submarine depth is compared 
with the erests of the Atlas range, which attain heights greatly exceed- 
ing the height of Mount Etna itself. It would seem that on the coast of 
Syria the ave’ depth is about equivalent to the average height of the 
mountains of Lebanon. Mount Casius, with which that celebrated ran 
may he said to begin, rises abruptly from the Mediterranean, near the 
mouth of the Orontes, a few miles northward from the city of Old Tyre, 
to the height of seven thousand feet. From this promontory the range, 
it will be remembered, runs in a southerly direction parallel to the sea- 
shore in a contiuous line of peaks and precipices, to the sources of the 
Jordan. The whole valley of that river to the Gulf of Akaba on the 
Red Sea, is the most remarkable instance of depression known. At the 
Sea of Galilee the river is six hundred and thirty feet below the level of 
the Mediterranean, and the Dead Sea is thirteen hundred and twenty 
feet below it. That mysterious sea being about two thousand feet in 
depth, its basin is, consequently, no less than three thousand six hundred 
feet below the surface of the terranean. 

Very in‘ phenomena are connected with the currents, colour, 
and luminosity, as well as depth, of this ¢ inland sea. Facts do not 
warrant the common belief it is tideless. From its peculiar confi- 
guration, it does not exhibit the phenomena of the ocean tides ; but a 
rise and fall of the tide is witnessed on many parts of the Mediterranean 
coast, as, for instance, in the gulf of Venice, where the tide rises nearly 
ment we got on board. He sent the first lieutenant up in the cutter by | three feet. On the Mediterranean shores of France, and round the shores 
day-break, to make a re to the governor. That great Chinaman | of Italy, the tides are smaller, a rise of only one, or at most two feet, 
— that Dick would be enqu for throughout the province ; but | having been observed. The tidal influence is, however, so modified by 

end of all was, that nothiag of our messmate was seen or heard of | local peculiarities that in many parts of the Mediterranean there is not 


any perceptible tide ; while in others, as, for example, in the narrow 

“ Captain Paget inquired, threatened, and demanded leave to search | strait dividing Eubea from the mainland of Greece a known as Ne- 
the playhouse ; but the party he sent for that purpose—I was one of them | gropont), the tides were said, as the reader will remember, to flow and 
—were taken to the street; shown the spot where the house had stood ; 


ebb seven times a day—a phenomenon of reciprocated motion of which 
told that the players had-taken it with them on their journey to the | Aristotle vainly endeavoured to discover the cause. In serene weather, 


“es ig people to the play,’ said Loo Chin. 

“ ¢ Is this your brother’s playhouse then ?’ cried Dick. 

“ ¢ Be certain it is,’ said the Chinaman. 

“ * Messmates, we’ll all go in and see the play. When does it begin?’ 

“ *T don’t know, and there’s too many of you,’ said Loo Chin ; and 
he fell to his drum faster than ever. 

“ * Come along, Dick,’ I, not liking the fellow’s look ; ‘ it’s time 
we were homeward bound.’ 

“* Dick did come ; and we had got ona few steps, when, glancing 
back, I raw Loo Chin making signs to him. Just then, there came a 
great sound of gongs and bagpipes which, they say, is the height of Chi- 
nese music, and down the street ran a crowd, making all sorts of noise 
for joy: because they were home a bride shut up in a covered 
chair like a great hoy, painted blue. We ranged ourselves along the 
wall, to let them pass quietly, and the capers they cut took my attention 
ay ; bat when all was over, and we had marched almost to the 
river, Di Spanker was now here to be seen. We could not go to the 
ship without him, and a terrible search we had for the street. By the 
time it was found, the playhouse was as full as it could hold, with 
of men at the door—w: > lun barven'end clube, and roared at us as we 
tried to get in—but Loo Chin wasn’t among them. If our cutlasses 
hadn’t been in the Rattlesnake, I’m not sure that the captain’s orders to 
keep the peace at all hazards would have been obeyed ; but unarmed as 
we a was no chance. The crowd was thickening {about us 
every minute, the bars {with which they close the streets were getting 
ready ; we called on Dick with all the strength of our voices, but got 
no answer ; and Bae ae in another minute, we had a 
strong ran for it to our boat. Of course, the captain was told the mo- 


tings in the forecastle, no petitioning of his Honourable Cabin, I can | animals 


Tage | caused by the boat sufficed to raise these si 


seems now beyond a doubt. It is an effect which must be seen 
to be properly appreciated ; but the author of the “ Rambles of a Ng. 
turalist ” gives a good idea of it in the following description ; 

“ For more than an hour,” he says, “ the waters around us seemed to 
be kindled into a blaze of light. The waves, as they broke along the 
rocky shore (of Sicily), encircled it with a glowing band of light, while 
every projecting cliff seemed circled at its base by a wreath of fire. Our 
boat opened for itself a as through some fused and glowing 
liquid, and left in its wake a long track of light, each stroke from the oar 
brightenin the surface with a broad silver gleam. Water taken up 
presented the appearance of molten lead as we slowly poured it back into 
the sea. Everywhere, over this brilliant surface of calm light, myriads 
of dazzling green sparks and globes of fire were flashing, quivering, ang 
dying amidst the undulations of the waves. 

Another recent voyager, who observed the luminous appearance of the 
waves during a December gale, says : 

“From the bow, two broad streams of greenish light passed along the 
ship’s sides, and a similar stream followed in the wake of the rudder, 
extending fifty yards or more. This light was also diffused over adjacent 
waves, and at times the sea appeared almost covered with it when the 
crests of the waves were broken into foam. This green pathway of light 
was studded with sparkles of greater brightness, which appeared for a 
few moments while gliding by, and then disappeared. At times, there 
were only few of these stars, at others, shoals of them.” 

The beautiful scintillations thus describe arise from myriads of living 
creatares—mi pic animals belonging to the crustacean annelids 
and meduse. They acquire, at certaic times of the year, the property 
of emitting light at each muscular contraction, and hence every move- 
ment is made apparent by a luminous flash. On the coast of Sicily, 
ophiure—radiated animals allied to the asieride—are found, whose long 
and slender arms exhibit the singular property of emitting bright sparks 
when the animal moves. The eunice, too, under the microscope emits 

prismatic flashes of light when it moves; and the marine animalcale, 
which Mr. Edwin Clarke examined, emitted light when violently pressed. 
The abundance of these singular forms of animal life in the Mediterra- 
nean waters has been attributed to certain peculiarities of this great in- 
land sea, for, it being highly saline, contiguous to subterranean heat, 
and subject to few currents, its recesses have been thought favourable to 
their development. And as regards the saltness of this sea, it is a re- 
markable fact that it is more saline and of greater density than the 
water of the ocean. This peculiarity has been attributed to excessive 
evaporation ; but, whatever the cause may be, water taken froma 
depth of four thousand feet, at about fifty miles eastward from the strait 
of Gibraltar, was ascertained to be more dense than ocean water, and to 
contain four times its proportion of salt. 

The marvellous translucency of the Mediterranean waters contributes, 
of course, to heighten the beauty of itsshores, and to surround its islands 
with charming illusions of sight that are in many instances, quite in 
keeping with their fabled associations. M. de Quatrefages has well de- 
scribed how enchanting it is to float, as in an atmosphere, above the 
picturesque submarine world, and watch, as it flits beneath the boat, 
a vision of hills and vales, some clothed with the Flora of the sea, others 
having bare and rugged sides, or being dotted with tufts of brownish 
verdure ; and to see moving over the sandy ridges of the marine bed, 
or gliding = the edges of the rocks, or revealed amongst tufts of 
a joured weed and glossy, waving fronds, the strangely-formed 
and often richly-hued creatures that harbour in these marine retreats. 
To the hue and brightness of the Mediterranean water is, of course, at- 
tributable much of the enchantment which seems to be thrown over the 
marine grottos and other objects of coast scenery which tourists visit and 
writers celebrate, as well as many of those atmospheric effects which 
heighten the charms of form and colour in the rocky shore. In the 
work of M. de Quatrefages we find many scenes of natural beauty de- 
scribed with quite a poetic colouring ; and as his coasting voyage in 
Sicily was made in an open boat, he was rewarded by many sights that 
would have been lost to any voyager who wags not so borne upon the 
blue translucent wave. He describes, for example, the fantastic scenery 
of the coast to the westward of Castello di Molo, where the beach is 
formed of limestone, eo highly porous that the force of the waves has 
undermined and broken it up into a perfect labyrinth of grottos, open- 
ing under semi-arches, garlanded by the cactus and other shrubs. 

“In these submarine grottos,” says our naturalist, “ we saw a mat- 
vellous admixture of forms, colours, and effects. Irregular porticos 
with strangely contorted pillars seemed cut out of colossal agates, and 
the most different colours were blended together, varied and contrasted 
in the most striking way. The narrow and deep fissures, in which the 
waves had only just rippled over the arches at the water’s edge, were 
engulfed amidst the strangest and wildest sounds. The slight ripple 

ar voices of the shore.” 

But we must not linger on the coasts of Sicily to hear these wild 
syrens, for the limits of the present article forbid more than the very 
general and rapid glance we have now taken of some principal features 
in the physical geography of the Mediterranean, and we must not at 
tempt to describe the picturesque scenery of its shores. Each sheltering 


bay 
And glittering theatre of town, 


each mountain height and ancient promontory that diversifies those u2- 
rivalled coasts from the caverned rock of Gibraltar to the historic capes 
of Greece, presents some memorable, beautiful, or noble object. What 
a succession of pictures rise to the mind’s eye as we follow on a map the 
Mediterranean coast, and what striking contrasts do many of those por- 
traits present! A few miles’ breadth of sea separates continents utterly 
dissimilar in their inhabitants, aspects, and character ; and the remains 
of Moorish dominion fill with most striking architectural contrasts maa 
picturesque cities on the European shores of the Mediterranean, especial- 
ly on the Andalusian coast, 
When dark sierras rise in craggy pride. 

It has been truly said that the East meets the West at the straits of Gi- 
braltar, the European side of the picture being made up of its red-coated 
sentinels pacing their measured beat, its coal-wharves for English steam- 
vessels, its British diversions, and the + yo of Barclay and Perkins; 
and the Eastern side being formed by the African produce in its shop®, 
its esplanade, where cannon-balls are piled among tufts of green palmetto, 
and the mixture in its population, of the Eastern Jew and the turbaned 
Moor. In memory, though not in a similar personal presence of its te 
presentatives, the West also meets the East at Ceuta, on the opposite 
shore, for that place recals the victory gained over the Moors by that 
illustrious prince, Henry of Portugal (son of Philippa of Lancaster, the 
sister of Henry IV.,) who gave so great an impulse to maritime discovery 
on the Atlantic coast of Africa shortly before the voyages of Columbus, 
and who, in his retreat near Cape St. Vincent, drew around him mea 
eminent in science and in Arabian learning. At Algiers, still more statt- 
ling opposites are combined. There “‘ the most lively of European 0% 
tions” is seen in picturesque contrast with the stern, unbending Moham- 
medanism of the East ; and to the contrasted figures of the French s0l- 
dier and the dusky Arab are added Moors and Turks, Jews and negroes, 
Maltese boatmen and German traders. There the banana and the Eog- 
lish hawthorn grow side by side, and the honeysuckle may be gathered 
among the prickly aloes. Algiers—once the warlike, “the pirates 
daughter”—is, happily, no longer the metropolis of piracy, for it has 
long been the resort of painters rather than pirates, and has been selected 
by the French for the formation of a noble harbour. It has been described 
as rising like a triangular town of chalk upon green hills, backed by the 
high and distant ridges of Atlas. Flat roofs, low minarets and cupolas, 
thinly interspersed with palm-trees, seem to proclaim the repose of a0 
Eastern city ; but the shipping in the bay, the lighthouse, and the French 
barracks, all tell of the activity of Europe ; accordingly, the lower 








part of the town is full of busy life, whilst the upper part is in the impas- 
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‘arches bene 7 warble anata, th porce- 
and ie e open 
Jain and cooled by fountains, which are so characteristic of Moorish 
nowhere etand in more striking contrast to the edifices of Chris- 
tian c tion, than in cities to be found upon the shores of Spain and 
in . If Venice preserves, in the Byzantine arches and bright mo- 
gaics of St. Mark’s, the monuments of a migration from the an 
Fast that preceded the establishment of the Arabian power, some char- 
acteristics of Western Architecture are henceforth to be prominent in 
Constantinople itself, for there— 


= 


™id ¢; thickets of perennial green, 

With = eh and golden dome between— 
the Barly English style of the British Memorial Church (which is to be 
adapted from the model of the Church of St. Andrew at Vercelli) will 
permanently o| the Crescent by the Cross. The characteristics of 
the West have obtained a very decided footing in Corfu, and even 
amongst the ruins of august Athens. Only castles that crumble on the 
distant shores of the Euxine and the Levant remain to tell of the ancient 
maritime glories of the Genoese, whose harbour formerly bore such 
mighty armaments in days before Columbus opened the career of modern 
discovery, but now so peacefully repose before “the superb” city in its 
crescent theatre of hills, its palaces and convents—so purely European 
in aspect—gay with terraced gardens, and crowned by forts and ram- 


If space permitted, it would be tempting to bring together some more 
of the picturesque contrasts between the West and the East, and to 
linger amidst the natural scenery of the coasts that stretch from the gulf 
of Genoa to the bay where Naples rises circled by its panorama of moun- 
tains, its high romantic capes, and the serrated peaks of the Calabrian 
shore ; to enter the bright portals of the East and glance at islands of 
purple Greece ; to recal the train of historical recollections that dignify 
the wooded hills and towering castles of Corfu ; or to trace, with Mr. 
Hamilton, amid the sands of tawny Africa and the mountains of Cyrene 
the sites of the earliest of Greek colonies. All these places, and a hun- 
dred others on the Mediterranean ghores, afford scenes of picturesque 
beauty and memories of undying interest to the Christian, the patriot, 
and the scholar ; and it is not one of the least merits of Admiral Smyth’s 
excellent Memoir (just published in London) that these memories are 
everywhere kept in view with the physical features with which they are 
associated, and which are described by the gallant officer with so much 
scientific accuracy and professional knowledge. W. 5S. G. 
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THE CHINESE REBELS. 


There is in the recent telegram from China one fact the importance of 
which may be fairly appreciated without waiting for details. The great 
city of Ningpo, containing, with its suburbs, 400,000 inhabitants, famed 
throughout the empire for its extensive banking establishments, almost 
a first-class mart of Chinese commerce, accessible to our ships of war, 
and a great resort for European shipping, holding high repute as a lite- 
rary as well as a commercial city, and one of the five Free Ports for fo- 
reign trade, has fallen into the hands of the rebels. It chances that this 
city was one of those localities more especially described by the corres- 
pondent whom we lately despatched to China, and, remembering the ac- 
count transmitted to us of the defenceless state of its walls, the news of 
its easy capture produces no surprise. How this fierce faction has used 
its victory we shall soon learn. Whether, as at Chekiang, they murdered 
all the Imperialist party, “ even to the infants at the breast,” as one of 
their chiefs boasted ; whether, as at Nankin, they have destroyed all the 
few monuments and public buildings ; or whether, as at Shanghai, they 
have been satisfied with exhausting the stores of the bankers and the 
hoards of the native merchants, are points only interesting to us upon 
samy grounds of humanity. In all their proceedings these “ rebels ” 

ve hitherto been most cautious to do nothing that could embroil them 
with Europeans, and there is no probability that the houses of the Con- 
suls and foreign merchants, all of which are situate on the bank of the 
Ningpo river opposite to the city, will suffer insult. 

We are told by the telegram that the English merchants have taken 
refuge on board the Surprise, but no mention is made of a class much 
more numerous at Ningpo than the British merchants—the missionaries. 
These latter live for the most part inside the city, for Ningpo has been 
more assiduously tilled than any other field of Protestant missionary 
labour, and there are, moreover, several English and American ladies 
engaged in educating Chinese children. Mr. Meadows, who, upon the 
strength of a 48 hours’ intercourse with certain rebel leaders, elaborately 
advocated their cause, is now Acting Vice-Consul at Ningpo. Hitherto 
the Protestant missionaries have been the only persons in China who 
have believed that they could trace a germ of Christianity through the 
——— and obscenities which appeared in the rebel proclamations ; 
and Mr. Meadows has been almost the only man unconnected with the 
Missions who bas dreamt that patriotism and freedom had place among 
the motives of Tai-ping-Wang. Now, then, these people are come into 
contact with their European well-wishers, and we may expect to hear 
all the good that can be told of them. This Chinese rebellion begins to 
touch us nearly in our material interests, and it is important that the 
public mind should be instructed as to some of its leading facts. 

Brigandage and piracy have, from all time, been the chronic disease of 
the Celestial Empire. They are the natural and inseparable consequences 
of a weak Government, a dense population, and a country peculiarly 
exposed to flood and famine. Just as in private life we see that the most 
foolish people sometimes keep the most correct journals, so the Chinese 
are most careful to chronicle experiences by which they never profit. 
They have recorded in their annals for the last two centuries that in 1°65 
there was rebellion in 10 out of their 18 provinces; that between 1722 

and 1735 they spent 25 millions sterling in putting down another rebel- 
lion ; that in 1776 23 millions were spent upon a similar object; and 
that from 1796 to the middle of the present century they expended 67 
millions in suppressing rebellions, one of which lasted eight years. Re- 
bellion in China is like gout ; it does not kill while there is strength left 
toendure the remedies, The present insurrectionary movement, which 
is sometimes smouldering and sometimes flaring, commenced in the tur- 
bulent districts that lie to the westward of Canton. These Southern 
boors have always been as turbulent towards their own rulers as they 
have been insolent to foreigners. Yeh has in recent years blooded the 
Province by the execution of 100,000, and, as he boasts, by the destruc- 
tion of more than thrice that number by military operations, yet we still 
hear of the rebels in the South threatening Fatshan and being in force in 
the unknown waters to the West. The camps which cause such disquiet 
to General Straubenzee, if they be not rebel camps, are levies raised by 
the Chinese to resist rebels. 

The origin of this rebellion can be traced back to the 7 1850, when 
4 memorial to the Emperor complains that two-thirds of the province of 
Kwangsi were overrun with robbers. From this general state of disorder 
a bandit, who had in previous years received some scraps of Western 
knowledge and theology from a Protestant missionary, emerged as chief. 
Hang-sin-tsiuen took a town, and then, according to all Chinese prece- 
dent, he rose in title from a robber toa king. He was now Tai-ping- 
Wang. ll the secret brotherhoods under whose desultory rapine the 
patient labourer groaned had now found a leader for plunder upon a 
grand scale and under an honourable pretext. Tai-ping-Wang became 
& pretender to the throne of China. With a knowledge of the vital point, 
by which we do well to profit, he struck Northwards towards Pekin. To 
avoid embroiling himself with foreigners he took his path through the 
midst of China. At the head of his army of congregated brigands he 
took city after city, plundered them, and passed on. An Imperialist 
army that followed in his rear reoccupied them, replundered them, and 
proclaimed in every city a glorious recapture. He was joined by the 
* Locals” of Keang-tung, the “ Mahomedans” of Yunnan, the “ Abori- 
gines” o! Kweichau, and as he went Northwards by the “ Indigestibles” 
of Hunan, the “ Filchers”’ of Honan, the “ Turban-bearers” of Szchuen, 
and the “Triads” of all provinces. Every band of plunderers, under 
whatever quaint title they infested the canals and landways, made for 
the great triumphant plundering y of Tai-ping-Wang. 

His echeme of action was not without ability ; it eviderces all the re- 
sources of a Chinaman’s mind enriched by a few Western ideas. His 
first principle of action was, “ Death to all Tartars.” The Tartars were 
obnoxious to the people as conquerors, and to every man in his army as 
defenders of the peace. Then came “ Death to idolators,” which meant 
the plunder of the temples, where the rich hide their valuables. The 
forbiddance of opium-smoking under the pain of death subserved at 
once the object of discipline and the maintenance of Chinese morality. 
His burlesque of the Coristian religion we dare not describe—it is too 
horrible in its profanity ; but it was well contrived to make the Persons 
of the Christian Godhead consistent with the great Confucian Atheism, 
and it was doubtless intended to give prestige to his arms. The Chris- 

had been “ lucky” in the last war, therefore Tai-ping-Wang claimed 
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to be—we scarcely dare to state it—of the family of the Christian God- 
head. However abominable the crime which a Chinaman is about to 
commit, he must have some moral and philosophical sentiment where- 
with to designate it. The rebel King issued his proclamations, taking 
credit to himself for patriotism, philosophy, and morality, and inscrib- 
ing on his banners, “ We are doing justice in the cause of Heaven.” He 
burst from Kwang-si in August, 1851; by the middle of December he 
had reached the heart of China, and found bimself upon the bank of the 
great river Yang-tse. Upon this vast continuity of navigable waters, 
the great highway of China, whether for war or commerce, Tai-ping had 
the wit to form the basis of his operations. He stormed Wuchang, the 
largest city in the world, and, dropping down the river, he in March, 
1853, assaulted and took Nankin, the ancient capital. 

The rebel host came upon this magnificent but mouldering city like a 
flight of locusts on a ripening cornfield ; that porcelain pagoda, which 
the Jesuit missionaries have celebrated as one of the wonders of the 
world, was destroyed, trade was frightened away, Property was plun- 
dered,—but still Tai-ping had acquired a - tal. Thence he sent 
Northwards two armies towards Pekin, one of which penetrated as far as 
Tien-sin, where Lord Elgin probably is at this moment. But these rebels, 
although pestilent plunderers and ruthless murderers, are not good sol- 
diers. ge fey nothing unless helped by the dangerous classes of the 
locality. ey found no sympathizers in the North, and they seem to 
have melted away without any notable battle or celebrated defeat. Io 
September, 1855, it was stated in the Pekin Gazette that the Empire North 
of the Yellow River was clear of rebels ; but from this convenient posi- 
tion on the Yang-tse, by means of the river and those inner waters 
wherewith all China is reticulated, constant raids are made Eastward and 
Westwatd and Southward. Almost every considerable city has been 
made to endure the presence of these banditti. Amoy and Shanghai have 
been occupied, and when sufficiently squeezed “ recovered ” by the Im- 
perialists. Wuchang has been three times taken, Ningpo has now fallen, 
and the rebels are doubtless fixing eyes of covet upon Hi how 
and upon the fabulous riches of Soochau. But as a political revolution 
this usurpation takes no root. No person of any name has joined it—no 
one believes in it as a future ; the apathetic Chinese wait to see it die 
out, the merchants only sorrow over their losses, and the Imperialist sol- 
diers who have for four years been besieging Nankin avow that it is not 
their interest nor their intention to destroy a rebellion which keeps them 
necessary to the Government. The social position of the rebel chiefs is 
now just what it was when Mr. Gibb, a merchant of Yer en found that 
his discharged horseboy was the rebel Commandant of Shanghai. 

Some people may say, “ What is all this tous? If the rebels do not 
attack foreigners, how can their successes or defeats interest English- 
men?” This isa mistake. A Chinese Mandarin has more power to tax 
the English public than any single member of the House of Commons. 
This rebellion at the antipodes has already cost our industrious classes 
much more than would have been required to cleanse the Thames and 
purify the Serpentine. The Imperialist armies before Nankin are all 
paid from the Shanghai duties, all of which are levied upon the cottons 
we sell and the tea and silk we buy. These duties have of late years 
been enormously increased, and are still being increased for the purpose 
of maintaining that idle army. The last advices show that our Consuls 
are expostulating ; but such protests are only waste paper. We are not 
counselling any active armed interference in this contest ; but we point 
to the fact as one which is already acting very seriously upon our pecu- 
niary national interests, and which will demand very earneat considera- 
tion when we are settling our relations with China. 





——— 


Eutpevial Parliament. 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW CALEDONIA. 
House of Lords, July 26, 

The Earl of Carnarvon, in moving the second reading of this bill, said 
he would only briefly lay before their lordships its main provisions, inas- 
much as those of them who were familiar with the very graphic accounts 
which had appeared in the newspapers, with regard to the discovery of 
geld in the northwest part of British America, would feel that little jus- 
tification was required for its introducti A plete revolution had 
taken place in that part of our possessions which was bounded on the 
west by the Pacific, on the east by the Rocky Mountains, on the south 
bordering on the United States territories, and limited towards the north 
by a chain of hills, lakes, and rivers. This territory, embracing some 
400,000 square miles, which but a short time since had been tenanted 
only by wild beasts and the native Indians, had suddenly become a scene 
of great discoveries, and a field for new enterprise and action. In June, 
1856, the first intimation of the discovery of gold in that region reached 
this country, and at long intervals confirmation more or less strong with 
regard to the fact followed the news of that discovery. It was not, how- 
ever, until last March that full and strong confirmation of the earlier ac- 
counts reached Bogignd. The news was at the same time brought that 
emigrants were flocking in crowds from the gold fields of San Francisco 
to the new El Dorado of the British empire ; and the scenes of enterprise, 
daring, and partial success which had marked the progress of the first 
adventurers in California were being re-enacted in the regions now under 
the notice of government. The object of the present bill was to enable 
the government to establish something like law and order amongst this 
community. It might be urged against the bill that her Majesty’s go- 
vernment had been in some respects too precipitate ; but he felt sure 
that any one who recalled the early history of the gold colonies in Cali- 
fornia must feel that it was better for them to endeavour to anticipate 
the circumstances which might arise than by longer delay to be taken 
unawares. 

He could not deny that there were circumstances connected with the 
colony calculated to cause embarrassment and anxiety on this question, 
and which called for immediate action on the part of the government. 
He referred to the fact that this territory was at present under a license 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company for trading with the Indians, that although 
that license expired next year, and there was no intention on the part of 
the government to renew it, yet the influence which it would leave be- 
hind it, and the seeds which might have been sown during its contin- 
uance, might occasion difficulties against which it was only pradent to 
make provision. There was besides in that colony not an exclusively 
white population, there was alarge native population who were inclined 
to jostle the whites when occasion arose. Under these circumstances the 
bill gave power to the Crown to make laws and ordinances for the co- 
lony. The bill should be in operation for only four years ; during that 
time there would be a Governor with full and ample power to conduct 
the affairs of the colony ; there would be a power given to the Crown to 
establish a freer government hereafter if it should see fit ; and there was 
@ provision in the bill that the Crown, upon an address from both houses 
of the Legislature of Vancouver’s Island, might annex that island to the 
new colony. The principles on which the bill proposed to found the go- 
vernment of this colony seemed to him to be justified by the peculiar 
circumstances of the colony, where men would go, less with the intention 
of settling on the land than of acquiring gold ; and whether there was 
sufficient inducement of that kind to detain them, the present discovery 
of gold did not afford any satisfactory criterion for the future. He said 
that objections had been taken to tae name of New Caledonia, and he 
was glad, although that was a name laid down on the old maps, and one 
Wy. which the country was designated by Humboldt, to announce that her 

ajesty had been graciously pleased to call it “ British Columbia ;” and 
under such auspices he might be permitted to augur for the colony a 
happy and a prosperous future. 

he Duke of Newcast Le said, although no objection had been taken 
to this bill in the House of Commons, there was a feeling outside on the 
part of those well acquainted with the country, that a government was 
very objectionable when based on such principles as were indicated in 
the bill, and that instead of waiting for future events to establish a free 
government, that was what ought to have been done at present. He, 
however, could not but think that the government were right in the 
course which they had taken. He had invariably advocated both in the 
other house aad in that the propriety of establishing our colonies with 
free and responsible governments whenever these colonies were consti- 
tuted by men of the English race. For he thought they ought to carry 
their free institutions with them as they did their language and their 
habits, and that he believed to be the only way in which many of the 
early difficulties experienced by the colonies could be avoided. He, how- 
ever, bey a under the circumstances of this colony, her Majesty’s go- 
vernment had taken the right course in providing at first for a strong 
executive. He had some considerable doubts as to the propriety of the 
third clause of the bill, which gave the crown the power of conferrio 
a free government on the colony whenever it should think fit. He h 
no doubt of the justice of such a power ; and yet he believed such a 
power already existed in the crown, and that it was unnecessary, there- 
fore, to give it by the bill. But as the bill was to last only for four 
years, it would have been better, he thought, not to hold out expectations 








which they might be sure could not be realised in the course of that time. 
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He was glad, for the reasons so often given, that the change had been 
made of the name of the colony, from New Caledonia to that of British 

Columbia, There were undoubtedly difficulties arising from the 

nature of the country, and the way of introducing settled goverament. 

He believed the country to be most valuable for the pur of coloni- 

zation, quite independently of the discovery of gold. The distance at 

which it lay was the only obstacle which was presented. It abounded 

in excellent wood, fit for all purposes. It had numerous valuable fisheries, 

and it was well supplied with very superior coal. P 

He thought as the first step, means should be taken to lay out a town 
and introduce habits of order and civilization, and thereby some of the 
difficulties might be avoided which attached to a new colony like this. 
There was another — to which he wished to refer. At the part where 
the gold had been discovered there were a t many Indians of a war- 
like disposition, who were by no means unfriendly to the English, and 
at the same time had a great dread of the Americans. Now, the Ameri- 
cans would necessarily form a large parties, of those who flocked to the 
gold diggings from California and other places, and it would be neces- 
sary, therefore, for the government to afford some protection to the In- 
dians. He did not wish to sentimentalise.upon the subject, for he be- 
lieved that it was the law of Providence for the red men to disappear 
before the white men ; but it became their duty to afford protection to 
them. Another point was as to the organization of a military force, to 
which there were opposed great difficulties. It woyld be necessary not 
only to send the troops but supply them with everything that was re- 
quired in the way of food, clothing and accommodation. They must 
also bear in mind the position of Vancouver’s Island, and the difficulty 
of rer ge nny og, reinforcing an army there in case of a war. He un- 
derstood that Mr. Cunard undertook to form steam communication be- 
tween this country and Vancouver’s Island, which should be accom- 

lished within thirty-five days by the Panama route. Without consider- 
ing the feasibility of this undertaking they must remember that in case 
of war that route could not be maintained, and that the only route 
would be by way of Cape Horn. He did not wish to express any opin- 
ion upon these points more than to suggest to the government the diffi- 
culties they to contend with and the measures they had to provide, 

Lord Wopeuovse briefly pointed out the position in which Vancouver's 
Island would be placed in case of this country being involved in war, 
and the necessity of government providing for it. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

i 
INDIA. 

The letters and journals brought by the Calcutta mail have arrived. 
The dates of the advices are—Calcutta, June 20 ; Madras, June 25 ; and 
Hong Kong, June 7. The Calcutta papers contain no intelligence which 
has not been pletely anticipated 

The news of the re-capture of Gwalior published in the Madras Athe- 
neum of the 25th June, is contained in the following telegram, dated 
Calcutta, 20th June, from the President in Council to the Governor of 
Madras :—“ Sir Hugh Rose has taken Gwalior after a general action, 
which lasted five hours and a half. The enemy has evacuated the fort, 
ani our cavalry and artillery are in pursuit. The Ranee of Jhansi has 
been killed. Sir Hugh Rose writes this from the Palace of Gwalior on 
the 19th June (yesterday). The Governor General requests that the 
news may be spread through every part of the Decoan and of Southern 
and Eastern India, and that the restoration of our brave and faithful 
ally, Scindia, through British arms, may be loudly proclaimed.” 

“Tt seems,”’ says the Madras Atheneum, “ that as soon as the rebels got 
possession of the fort, they installed a nephew of the Nana Sahib on the 
guddee. The name of this individual, whose dignity has been so short 
lived, is Rao Sahib. Of the action in which he and his subjects were de- 
feated but few particulars have been received. It lasted five hours and 
a half; and must, therefore, have been a desperate engagement. The 
rebels managed to escape, but cavalry and artillery were sent in pursuit ; 
and, as the General who commanded the troops was the gallant Sir Hugh 
Rose, we may be sure that he will ‘ account for’ a large number of the 
insurgents. It is stated in the telegram that the Ranee of Jhansi was 
killed, but whether she met her fate during the battle or afterwards is 
not mentioned. Another account states that the Nana Sabib was pro- 
claimed Sovereign of Gwalior, but it would appear that this miscreant 
was not desirous of personally performing the duties of his new dignity, 
for a Lucknow correspondent of a contemporary mentions that the Nana 
and the Nawaub of Furruckabad have escaped into the Nepaul hills. ‘ He 
must have left the conclave at Mohundee or Bhitowlee, and with 75 doo- 
lies, containing his family and doubtless all his treasure, crossed the 
Gogra into the district of Kbyreegurgh. From thence he will proceed 
to Bunbussa, and into the Nepaul hills.’ The correspondent is of opinion 
that the Nana, rather than be taken, will abandon his family and re- 
= to some monastery or temple in Thibet for the remainder of his 

ays, _ 

The Culcutta Englishman has the following observations on the general 
condition of affairs in India :— 

We therefore cannot hesitate any longer to press upon the attention 
of our readers at home our present position, which will be best under- 
stood when we state that whilst the British hold every fortress and place 











of importance throughout the disaffected provinces, the country itself 
may be said to be in possession of the rebels. Delhi, Agra, Jhansi, Ba- 
reilly, Shajehanpore, Calpee, Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Allahabad are 
protected by European troops, but our authority scarcely extends beyond 
the reach of our guns, and the intervening districts are overrun by re- 
bels and budmashes, who move about as they please, marking their 
course by plunder and destruction of property, and setting at defiance 
every attempt to restore order and tranquillity. Indigo factories, pub- 
lic and private bungalows, and railway dépéts have been burned, and we 
are thankful that these deeds have not been accompanied by the murder 
of Europeans, though, doubtless, not for want of inclination on the part 
of the rebels, but want of opportunities. It will be seen that our troops 
have again been engaged on several occasions with the enemy, and al- 
though in each instance perfectly successful, yet the majority of the re- 
bels have, as usual, managed to escape. This, however, can hardly be 
wondered at, for in the absence of adequate cavalry and with the dread- 
ful heat of the season, pursuit of the fugitives would have been useless, 
and in all probability only added to the frightful mortality of our brave 
men who fall daily victims to the sun. We are not over-stating the fact 
by mentioning, that sun stroke and heat—apoplexy are reguiarly deci- 
mating the several corps engaged in the suppression of the rebellion—an 
apprehension which we have frequently expressed and which unhappily 
is fully realised. 
——=——— 
CHINA. 


Yhe dates from Hong Kong are to the 7th of June.—The Overland Mail 
has been favoured from a trustworthy quarter with the following account 
of the attack on the Taku Forts at the mouth of the Peiho, which took 
place on the 20th May :— 

In consequence of the ambassadors of the Allied Powers having deter- 
mined not to open diplomutic connections with the Chinese authorities, 
unless the Court of Pekin gave more guaranteed authority to their high 
officers to treat, the arrangement of matters was handed over to the Al- 
lied Admirals. Our despatch vessels, Cormorant and Nimrod, and three 
French gunboats, had been some days inside the bar within easy shot of 
the forts, though a little below them, and our useful little gunboats bad 
been going in and out, whenever necessary. Since their arrival on the 
evening previous to the attack, the gunboats, with boats in tow and 
decks crowded, all went inside the bar and anchored close to the vessels 
already there. The Chinese sent off a message to the Russian Plenipo- 
tentiary’s ship, to say that we (British and French) had better clear out 
of the river, that if we were afraid they were not, and that they really 
should have to fire at usif we did not go away. No answer of course was 


ven. 
as the following morning, according to programme, no doubt, Cap- 
tain Reynaud [flag], and Captain Hall [flag], landed abreast of the mid- 
dle fort on the left hand, and presented a communication to the effect 
that, peaceably or otherwise, we intended to occupy the forts, and giv; 
ing the Chinese an hour to think over it. John Chinaman gave no an- 
swer, so in an hour and ten minutes up went from the Slaney the signal to 
start, which wasinstantly answered by the Cormorant doing so at full steam, 
and very pretty she looked ; she had not gotten well abreast of the three 
left-hand forts before they [the forts] opened fire smartly, but no return 
followed, orders being given not to fire a shot until signal was made. We 
had not to wait very long, however, and all other vessels followed suit, 
the yellow flag went up, and puff went the Cormorant’s 10-inch with a 
shell at 500 yards. Two French gunboats were, by programme, appointed 
with the Cormorant to lead the attack, and edged over to the right-hand 
fort to devote their attention to it; Sir F. Nicholson, with the Pique’s 
men, Capt. Osborne, with the Furious’s men, and Commr. Cresswell, with 
the Surprise’s men, were, with a due number of our gallantallies, the land- 
ing party on the north side. Unfortunately for the French, but luckily 





not so for the Cormorant [for though hulled a dozen times she only got 
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had bolted, and were only occasionally turning round to 
matchlock carry as far and as true as an Enfield or a Minie: but with 
no effect, and portahe 6 Gente mete in the innocence of their hearts top- 
led over. The forts were of course taken, which means that the Allied 
fags were stuck about indiscriminately, French ones somewhat pro- 
fasely, for report (the scandal ) says that half the French officers 
had a tricolour in their pockets. The exciting race that I, mentioned 
jast now was not into the forts amongst the guns, but on a bad piece of 
nd in their rear, with a pleasant variety in the shape of a wet or 
ditch to give it the features of a steeple chase. The whole affair 
pied about two and-a-half hours. The north forts were taken and 
occupied pro tem. like those of the south. 

When the work was over and all hands were taking their ease in the 
way of lying down, chatting and smoking, or devouring the contents of 
havresacks, a terrible explosion took place in the fort which by mutual 
consent was to be the abode of some of the French, between 30 and 40 
men and officers were blown up. There appears to be no positive cer- 
tainty as to the cause, but it was either in consequence of the ashes of a 

pe, or a spark from a fire © igniting either some of the loose powder that 

men always so carelessly leave about, or flying into one of their 

magazines, which are often not much more than half-closed 

sheds. This lamentable affair caused a temporary gloom to pervade us 

all, and it was not cleared up any means on the poor carpenter (a 

warrant officer) of the Fury, blowing himself up by striking a jar of pow- 
der with a large hammer. 

So much for the river-mouth forts, but the Staunch, Opossum, and Bus- 
tard, with the Slaney, soon afterwards had a pretty little mill with divers 
forts still farther up, and, though clearing them and spiking the guns, 
suffered some loss. The had two men killed in this second fight. 
The row began at 10.15 A.M., and even the far-off gunboats had finished 
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about his manner, when adverting to Lord. L; 
Where was the necessi iy  qnating Ieken Bie sor lowe oe 
against the right of search, when he, Lord een, had utterly 
and forever thet question 15 yours agp, and settles Dy mereorer, 
in a Cabinet to which Lord Derby and Lord urst both belonged? 
ie oo Sen Sa aumane 5 boon. ove oh woe 5 8 ae: 
Lord Malmesbury co! wished credit 
for and what it was that Mr. Dallas had in his mind when 
he made his ving at the Celebration Dinner. 
On behalf of Administration, Lord Malmesbury was obliged 
to own that no question had, in point been raised between 
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ment can be found for the regulation 
of the maritime police in certain latitudes, remains to be seen ; but un- 
til it is discovered, entire freedom from all question on the part of Eng- 
lish vessels of war is assured to every ship bearing the American ensign. 
What Lord Palmerston and his pugnacious adherents will say to this I 
eannot tell, but I should not be at all surprised at an outpouring of the 

hials of the Viscount’s wrath upon the occasion. The language he has 

ately held towards Brazil, with reference to the Slave-trade, proves him 
to be altogether beyond the restraint of decency or pradence, when 
mounted on his favourite hobby. Nocountry could have behaved better 
than Brazil has done of recent years. Following the example of the 
United States, its Legislature has made laws prohibiting the importation 
of bondsmen from beyond the sea, annexing severe penalties to any dis- 
regard of its enactments. The Slave-trade has notoriously ceased on the 
coast of Brazil ; yet Lord Palmerston does not scruple in his place in 
Parliament wantonly to revile the Government and Legislature of that 
country as bypocrites and dissemblers, and to arrogate to himself the 
credit of having, by sheer force, secured the change in question. It is 
certainly a matter of deep congratulation to all sober-minded and peace- 
minded ple, on your side of the water as well as on ours, that this 
incorrigible mischief-maker is no longer at the head of affairs, and that 
there is no likelihood of bis ever being there again.—Corresp. N. Y. Times 


Asuse or THE American Fiac : Caprure oF a SLAvER.—We are sure 
there is not a respectable citizen of the United States who would not 
feel indignant were he to know the infamous uses to which the flag of 
his free and independent nation is applied on the coast of Africa. We 





at2P.M. The Chinese sent a blue-button mandarin, the usual 
nicator with the two non-fighting nations’ plenipotentiaries to ask for 
four days’ delay. 1 don’t kaow what answer we gave, but there can be 
no ae that on the evening of the 21st, a perfect bridge of junks, put 
to stop us some five miles up the river, were set on fire with the flood 
tide to float Pekin-wards, 

The English loss was the carpenter of the Fury and four men killed ; 
second master of the , and two men severely, and 13 men slightly, 
wounded. French, 67 officers and men killed and wounded ; of these 
about 40 were caused by the explosion. Total, 88. 


From another source, too, we hear that the Chinese stuck to their 
fans manfully, and there were the usual acts of self-sacrifice. One blue- 
tton Mandarin was found by the French ta the fort which they had 
captured, dead, beside a gun, having cut his throat ; and in the assault 
on the highest fort of 31 guns, a Mandarin jumped out and charged the 
pa singled-handed. The officers did all they could to prevent him being 
led, but one of the men on the flanks, at some distance, shot hiw 
through the neck and killed him, to the regret of those near, who ad- 
mired bis brave action. About 98 guns were captured, 68 of which were 
brass or composition metal. Some were eight-inch guns, but we believe 
they had none of tbe usual appliances of sights. The loss of the Chinese 
is supposed to have been very heavy, as the firing was very accurate, the 
shells bursting with great precision in the embrasures. The Chinese fired 
grape, and even attempted shells, but, as their fuse was only a piece of 
common slow match, the shell generally burst close to the gun. 
same paper gives the subjoined t of the attempt made by a 
portion of the British forces in Canton to route the Braves from the 
mountains in the vicinity. 

At four o’clock on the morning of the 2nd of June, General Strauben- 
zee; accompanied by Mr. Parkes, went out from the city with a party of 
soldiers and marines, and advanced towards the hills on the north. There 
they found an encampment of Braves, and as the men had suffered much 
from heat, sent back for reinforcements carrying three days’ provisions 
and sufficient to raise the entire number of the expedition to 1,000 men. 

Throughout the whole of the 3rd, fighting went on with the Braves, 
who, being for the most above our — on —— hilly ground, 
made a very fair stand. ties of them assailed us on the flanks and on 
the rear ; and there was more of skirmishing than avytbing else, the main 
body of the enemy retreating from hill to hill, and finally effecting their 
retreat during the heat of afternoon by which our soldiers were al- 
most overpowered. ‘ 

The loss on the Chinese side is unknown. We have to lament the loss 
of Dr. Turnbull, R.N., who fell into the hands of the Chinese, and had his 
head cut off when passing to a flanking party in order to attend eome 
sick. His body was afterwards found and buried. An orderly who was 
with him shared the same fate. Two English soldiers were killed by 
sun-stroke ; eleven out of the entire force were wounded 4 the enemy ; 
one Frenchman was killed by the accidental discharge of his own mus- 
ket ; and numbers of men were seriously ill from the effects of the sun. 
To this latter cause may be partly attributed the wretched success of the 
expedition. The men are said to have fallen out from the raoks in do- 
zens, faint, sick, and exhausted. A part of the force was landed nearly 
opposite bers so and went across ee The roads were too bad to 

low of field-pieces being brought up. The allied force comprised de- 
tachments of lish, French, and Sepoys, It returned on the 4th. With- 
out furtber information it would be unfair to decide positively on this 
affair, but it looks stupid. It seems also to have had an unfavourable 
east ee on the night of the 4th, or morning of the 5th, rockets were 


to the quarters of the Engin from outside the walls close to 
the North-east Gate. — Je 


The Times 





ent says: The Russian and American Ministers 
were received courteously by the Chinese authorities, They continue as 
neutrals, and accompany the allied forces in their progress. Later their 
intervention may be of service, but their advice hitherto to the Chinese 
has been of no avail. A letter from the President of the United States 
was received by Tan, the High Commissioner, with due ceremony ; and 
p « pa that it should be forwarded to Pekin, and an answer returned 


Se eed 
: RIGHT OF VISIT. 

t was distinctly stated by Lord Granville and Lord Malmesbury that the 
instructions origiaall framed in 1843, for British cruisers in the Galf, 
had never been officially altered ; and Lord Aberdeen took particular 

to explain what the nature and spirit of these instructions were. 

ander them, good oinatatite has been maintained for 15 years, and 
we, like People, were at a loss to comprehend how a contrary state 
of feeling had been produced. It was impossible to hear the wily old po- 
litician on this part of the subject, without feeling that his words were 
meant to convey more than they expressed ; and to shrewd observers it 
appeared evident that they were laden with the weight of covert re- 
‘ nst Lord Palmerston. The most edifying portion of the 

8 address was that wherein he took pains to prove that Lord Malmes- 
bury had been trying to levy fr under false pretences, inasmuch as 
he had no right of search to give up—that pretension having been for- 
mally and sera renounced by Lord Aberdeen himself in 1842. A 
e is a thing wholly beyond the range of his veteran Lordship’s ideas. 


‘ou might as well look for a laugh ina lump of Scotch granite ; and | Fraser 


the pulpit tones of his measured voice never were guilty of intention- 
ally causing a moment’s aberration in the diversion of mirth on the 


have ded the cap of the Iydia Gibbs by the Trident. 
The circumstances attending the boarding of that vessel are not singu- 
lar, although it seldom happens that they terminate so successfully. The 
dia Gibbs is an American-built vessel of about 200 tons, of the model 
of the far-famed yacht America. She had been for some time at anchor 
in Whydah Roads, but haviug American colours flying, there was a diffi- 
culty in examining her closely, as her cargo was apparently undisturbed, 
and no United States man-of-war was at hand to ascertain the correct- 
ness of her papers, Boats of two or three of the English cruisers had 
been alongside, but could find nothing to justify a minute search likely 
to lead to detention. The Lydia Gibbs was, however, on the 29th May, 
fallen in with off the coast by Commander Close, of the Trident, and that 
officer, under a moral conviction that the vessel was not engaged in law- 
ful business, sent a boat to board her. The party were received civilly, 
and, seemingly, with unconcern ; but the examining officer being on the 
ere of lifting the tarpaulin which covered her suspiciously lar, 
atchway, the pseudo American skipper saw that his game was up. He 
ordered the mate to “tear down the rag,’’ as he was not going to be 
captured under those colours, which orders were literally complied with, 
and at the same time he threw the papers overboard. The vessel being 
then denationalized, the British officer proceeded to open the hatches, 
when out walked 10 Spaniards, forming the slave crew, who had been 
concealed below. The Lydia Gibbs will, in all probability, be condemned 
in the Admiralty Court, and so far the ends of justice will be compassed ; 
but is not this capture a convincing proof that Slavery cannot be put 
down if the flag bearing the stars and stripes of America is allowed to 


deter those engaged in the suppression from examinin icious ves- 
sels 1— United nein Gazelle. nies 


—— 
FRAZER RIVER.—BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
The steamship S¢. Louis, from Aspinwall, arrived at this port on Wed- 
nesday, bringing San Francisco papers to the 20th of July. 


Gotp Dust.—A consignment of Gold Dust—the first we believe— 
valued at $26,000, has been saipped to England. 

EmIcraTIoN From San Francisco.—A correspondent of a New York 
paper says :—The accurate number of departures by sea, carefully com- 

iled, is thus stated : From April 20 to June 30, by 44 vessels, 15,907. 

rom June 30 to July 10, by 10 vessels, 6,059. From July 10 to July 
18, by 9 vessels, 887. On the 19th of July, six sailing vessels cleared for 
Victoria, with about 400 passengers. The total of clearances is 78 vessels 
with 23,253 passengers, The emigration from California, overland, dur- 
ing the past three months has doubtless exceeded five thousand persons, 
and the number of those who have sailed for the North on coasting ves- 
sels that do not clear at the Custom-Houee, is sufficient to swell the ag- 
gregate of departures to thirty-five thousand. 

From a Mrver on tae Spor.—I have been working on a bar called 
Foster’s Bar, that is between Thompson River and the Grand Falls, 
above Mormon Bar. I got out of provisions there, and had to come 
back the whole distance for food. I have seen men eating horse flesh, 
and picking wild berries for two weeks, trying to hold out, waiting to 
see if provisions would come to the Forks of Thompson and Fraser Ri- 
vers ; but there is no prospect of any. On my way down I have met 
over a thousand men on bars, lying idle, waiting till the river falls. No 
white man koows anything about this river, and you cannot find out 
from the Indians when it falls. The Indians are peaceable, but they will 
steal: it is impossible to watch them. It is the opinion at the Grand 
Falls that there will be trouble with them on Thompson River. They 
have already driven off miners that were prospecting there. Horse-flesh 
we had to pay seventy-five cents a pound for. There have been no dry 
diggings found out yet, nor hill diggings. It is very cold up there—it 
was snowing the day that I was coming down. There is no game to be 
found of any account. I have seen some and crows; they were 
shot as soon as they were seen. The Indians say that there are some 
mountain sheep ; | have not seen any in my travels. The diggings will 
not pay but frum one inch to six inches of top dirt—no deeper will pay. 


A Savace Grow. From ANOTHER Miner, wHo Tanks He nas Been 
LED.—I arrived here one week ago, and I see no more than I did 

in San Francisco. The river is very high and there is nothing doing, 
and God only knows when there will be. I have not seen anything to 
make me believe but this is another Kern Riverscheme. Make yourself 
a about it—you have a Frazer Kiver in San Francisco. Should any- 
ly want to come here they can bet that they are sure to be disap- 
pointed. I reached here alter a great deal of trouble, and I do not wish to 
return until I make sure of the existence of gold. We have not seen a 
cent of any kind of money as yet, other than that which came from San 
Francisco. Tell every friend who is doing well to stay at home. 


Tue Orner Sivz.—Mr. Jones exhibited to us forty ounces of dust, 
taken from his claim. He says there is no question about the diggings 
being rich—* richer than ever were heard of before.” A few miles be- 
low Hill’s Bar, the first sluices have been put in operation, in the woods, 
where the dirt pays from a bit to a dollar the pan.—Mr. Charles Brown, 
formerly of Calaveras County, an Italian, in company with ten others, 
returned to this place by canoe, from 35 miles above the junction of 

and Thompson Rivers, on Thursday afternoon.— They were on a 








prospecting expedition, but exhausted their provisions before doing 
much. Wherever they took out prospects, they found gold ; some places 





more and some less. saw miners who were making from 

$150 per day, in surface ng ing 
Mr, J. P. l was at Fort Hope ten days, where there are between 
three and four hundred miners. O to the high waters 


did 

Fort Hope, They left the diggings eatirely untried, and, of a conseq; 
‘ . an aos tees tenet Gan ose sod bed 
ted more or less gold, en themselyag 


resembles San Francisco in 1849, except, indeed, the gold dust, Mexican 
dollars, gambling, &c. The town, for miles around on both sides, is |j- 
terally covered with tents, some of the occupants making boats, others 
pursuing various occupations bat by far the vast majority of them do- 
ng nothing, and waitiag for the eadless and convenient cry of specu- 
lators—the “ fall of the river’—t» take place, which important and 
eventful epoch, it is now eupposed, will occur about the first of October. 
Town lots in this place have fallen in the last few days more than two 
hundred per cent. A few houses are still being erec There are now 
about one hundred wooden houses, probably a few more. In six months 
from to-day there ‘will not be left people enough in the place (if they can 
get away) to inhabit them. I know one of the speculators in land here, 
who wrote a flattering account of the miaes to your city ; and I after. 
wards heard Governor “ Sam” Purdy teli him, he would not have put 
his name to such a letter for five thousand dollars. 

The authorities here have treated the Americans well, who are the 
best behaved men, for the number, congregated together since we have 
been a nation. I have no doubt this good duct will ti until 
the cry for bread will be heard in the streets of Victoria, and then we 
shall see what we shall see.—There appears to be a great deal of dissa- 
tisfaction on the streets to-day among the masses, as almost every one 
appears to be satisfied he has been “ sold,” and that the speculators have 
received the money for him. I will send this by hand, as it is thought 
here that letters written against the richness of the mines, and telling 
the humbug of the country, will not reach San Francisco. A great 
many Sacramentans retura home by the Certes. I will keep you posted 
about matters and things as they progress. 





Wuere THE Gotp Comes From.—The mines thus far discovered are 
limited, and, if I am rightly informed, there is a man already on the 
river to every ten feet square of mining ground. The gold found is fine 
as flour, showing conclusively that it has been removed a long distance 


. | from the place of original deposit by the rapid currents of the river. 


Thus the gold, instead of being washed out of the Cascade mountains 
into bars, has, in all reasonable probability, been washed down those 
rivers trom points above the forks of Frazer and Thompson rivers. If I 
am correct in this theory, the “dry diggings,” so called, must be at least 
100 to 150 miles above and beyond any point reached as yet by prospec- 
tors, The rivers are said to wend their way through chains ot lofty 
mountains, from Fort Hope up. The sides are said to be perpendicular 
rocks, rising thousands of feet on either side. The river washes through 
this rocky channel, white with foam, and interrupted with frequent falls, 
rendering it impossible, or next to impossible, to ascend it, during high 
water at least. The mountains on either side are high and craggy, their 
tops covered with snow from November uatil August of each year, ren- 
dering them impassable. 

Thus, it will be seen that it is no easy matter to get into the plateau 
above the forks of the rivers from a westerly direction. For the present, 
at least, no one was attempting to get up. The best set of men on earth to 
“ prospect” that region is now in its vicinity, and it is highly probable 
that during the approaching autumn we may hear that rich and exten- 
sive “dry diggings” have been discovered, but not sooner. The Cas- 
cade Mountains for some distance on both sides of Frazer River have 
been “ prospected”’ but no gold has been found. If, therefore, new and 
extensive dry diggings should be struck at the time and place 
named, no successful labour can be done in them before late next season, 
as it will be impossible to open trails and get in provisions sooner ; and 
it is the height of folly for persons to think of going there earlier. That 
—— is not an open country like California. The territory where gold 
is likely to be found is chiefly mountainous, covered with snow eight 
months in the year, or if it be valley land, it is covered by an extraordi- 
nary growth of timber, underlaid by masses of fallen trees and brush, 
through which it is impossible to travel with beasts of burthen without 
the way being first cleared. dad 


Ye Satvaces.—Indians abound in Victoria as did the natives in San 
Juan, and appear about equal in proportion as they did on the landing 
of a steamer, pant une lazily, and reminding one of the scenes of 
the few past years. a have finely shapen canoes, and many ebildren 
are seen among them. Their complexion is fairer than the Southern In- 
dians, and they have large, broad, flat faces. I believe they do not 
work more than they are a to, but will render any small service 
of porterage at a low price. They seem mild, kind and peaceable, and 
quickly trade away their money in the “ Boston” shops for some gew- 
gaw. Whoever contemplates a business here will fiad the jargoa they 
speak a necessary accomplishment. The company’s store is only open 
from 10 A.M. to 12 M,, and from 2 to 4 o’clock P.M., and if an Indian 
earns a few “ bits” in the meantime he quickly finds somewhere to dis- 
pose of it. I saw a small boy who had earned a dollar in picking ber- 
ries buy a very poor straw hat, with a great piece of “ hiyou’’ ribbon 
on it, and a buck buy six skeins of coloured sewing silk for $1 50, to 
make a tassel for a worn out hat. 

A deputation of Northern Indians are located in the southern suburbs 
of Victoria. They are mainly remarkable fur the immense amount of 
baggage brought with them in their high prowed canoes, which rivals in 
extent the equipage of travelling noblemen. So great is the dread in 
which these savages are held by the Indians of this vicinity that daring 
the intervals between their predatory visits, which hereto oceurred 
yearly, their —e were left untenanted and undisturbed. This pri- 
vilege they are not likely to enjoy hereafter. Quite a brisk trade is 
being driven at the pediers’ stands on our streets in the matter of 
trinkets, &c., which are readily purchased by the Indians. 


Ye Honovrasie Company.—This Company have their fort in the cen- 
tre of the town, in which is located their warehouse, where they sell 
nine-tenths of the goods to the miners going up the river. They sell at 
a very small profit, and cheaper than any other store, wherefore they 
sell more ; but, when competition will force the others to be as reason- 
able, why, the result may be different. They seem disposed to do all in 
their power to make it agreeable ; and I assure you the little I have seed 
satisfies me that the police of the town is the best regulated I ever saw | 
no intoxication, no rows, broils, gambling, and other vices which dis 
grace American towns similarly organized, here poment themselves. The 
sun set this evening about nine o'clock, and until then the thoroughfares 
(to be streets hereafter) were crowded, and yet nothing occurred to show 
any authority of the company, nor was there any need of it. 


Governor Dovatas.—The high toned English gentleman is in every 
way wortby the position he holds. Dignified, calm, yet communicative, 
he loses no opportunity of letting all know the rights of the government, 
which he will enforce, and the privileges he can grant. I called on him 
to-day, telling him I was desirous of getting certain information, which 
he calmly gave, as if no subject I broached was unthought of or u0- 
kaown; and this, it ap happens to all. He is a man, indeed, who 
is a match for all the Yankee inquisitiveness, backed up as it is by Cali- 
fornia gold hunters in search of the elephant. 


——— 


Tue Eprror or “ Figaro” Locxen Ur.—M. Villemot, the new rédac- 
teur en chef of the Paris Figaro, gives an amusing account, in the last 
number, of his passing twenty-four hours in prison, (dungeon No. 9,) for 
neglecting a summons to do duty as a National Guard. He was in Bel- 
gium when the notice was left at his house, and might, as a matter of 
course, have obtained the reversal of his sentence by appealing. But he 
says that an appeal would have taken up the greater part of his time for 
a fortnight, and he therefore deliberately resigned himself to duageo? 
No. 9 for twenty-four hours, as being the least of two evils. 





Bovtevarps For LiverPoot.—We believe it is under consideration by 
the Improvement Committee of the Town-Council to carry a semi-circu- 
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verpool, starting from a point about 


Bootle after forming the segment of a circle, ‘ating at the Dingle. 
It is Be that the boulevards shall be of a uniform width of 100 
yards there shall be a central drive of 20 yards, flauked 
ye each side by rows of trees ; that the trees shall be roads for 


and equestrians ; and that the land outside the boulevard 
wailable only for villa ge pees The idea is a most excel- 
Jent one, and one the ing out of which is demanded by the rapid 
expansion of the town.—Li aiion. 


Ay —~ TRAVELLER.—A young i of foreign accent and of 
very ecceatric demeanour, who was dressed all in white, with yellow 
poots, alighted at the Peterboro’ Station from an excursion on the Great 
Northern on the 16th ult. The address on her luggage was as follows :— 
« Her Divine ep x4 The Zion Holy Ghost, Empress of the Universe, 

Beloved Bride of Heaven—Passenger to Silver Dale, near Lancaster.” 
wee we oe on angel from Heaven, and presented to one of the 
pele at the station a kind of tract, chiefly in Latin and French, about 
one-third of it being in English.—Stamford Mercury. 
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The Rev setenas fe is in his 82d year, and preaches one sermon every 
Sanday ; Mr. Nicholls remains with him as his curate. The servant 
Martha, who is often mentioned in the work, still lives at the parsonage, 


and is a Contest to her aged and venerated master. 
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News of the Week. 

We have an ample budget from home, and the extracts, on various to- 
pics familiar to our readers, which we give elsewhere, will be found full 
of interest. In the way of absolute novelty we have not much to boast 
of. The telegraph, in its brief mention of facts, nsually stales the more 
important matters of the day, and discounts in a wonderful style the fine 
writing of newspaper writers. Still the latter is not without its in- 
terest, although a little tardy. 

Our best news from India and China has already been hinted to our 
readers. To-day we publish interesting details of the recapture of Gwa- 
lior. The British residents express themselves much satisfied and com- 
forted with this victory, and it is evidently regarded as a severe blow to 
the rebels. The necessity of acting in a firm and decided way is fully re- 
cognised by the Home Government. It is probable that the next cam- 
paign will be conducted with extreme rigour. At present the heat an- 
noys our brave fellows more than the enemy. Itisdescribed as dreadful, 
and we regret to add, many victims have fallen from every exposure. 

From China we have advices to the 7th of June, and full details of the 
operations at the mouth of the Pei-ho river. The combined English and 

French forces carried everything before them, and it is clear that if the 
authorities in that part of the world can keep out of the circumlocution 
Office, our little difficulty with the Flowery Kingdom will be soon settled. 
There does not seem to be a fair excuse for another year’s war in China, 
although from the constant scoldings of the London 7imes one might sup- 
pose the war was going to last thirty years at least. 

In the British Houses of Parliament, business is drawing rapidly to a 
close, and the premonitory White-bait dinner has already taken place. 
Perhaps the most important item in the budget is the fact that 
Baron Rothschild has taken his seat and recorded his virgin vote. 
The historical scene took place during the morning sitting of 
the 26th. A good many members were present when the Baron 
presented himself at the table to be sworn. The swearing pro- 
cess was proceeded with uutil Baron Rothschild informed the House 
of his conscientious objection. He then retired, and Lord John Russell 
moved a resolution simply affirming the fact that the Baron so objected. 
Mr. Warren entered his “solemn protest,” and Lord John moved, se- 
condly, that according to the new Act of Parliament, the words on “ the 
true faith of a Christian,” should be omitied in the case of Jews elected 
to that House. Mr. Warren again rose, divided the House, and found 
that he was beaten by a majority of 32. Thereupon Baron Rothschild 
te-advanced to the table, took the oath upon the Old Testament, and 
proceeded to his seat amidlond cheers. Let us be thankful that we have 

got rid of another prejudice. 

The question of Right of Visit came up like a ghost in the House of 
Lords. For the present it is, we trust, layed. Elsewhere we give an 
extract from a correspondent’s letter, which will be found to embrace all 
that is interesting in the debate. Also an account of “ another out- 
Tage,” as our American friends would say. 

From Frazer’s River we have a vast amount of news and information, 
most of which, no doubt, has found its way to every corner of the land. 
We have, from various sources, compiled a few interesting items. They 
Will be found readable and we trust truthful. 

The bill sent from the Commons to the Lords to legalise marriage with 
& decéased wife’s sister, has been lost. Nearly, ali the speakers were 
against it. 

The fate of nearly all other leading measures is now known, and par- 
liament was expected to adjourn on the 2d. Upon the whole it has been 
a busy and remarkable session. 

The Goodwood races passed off pleasantly, the race for the cup being 
won by the Saunterer, with Fisherman coming in second. The American 
horse Charleston was the last but one in the race. A terrific gale of wind 
has done some damage in the metropolis, and still more on the coast. It 
has seldom been exceeded either in fury or duration. 

A Mahommedan outbreak against the Christians has occurred in Alex- 
andria, but as there wasastrong garrison in the town, it was promptly 
suppressed, and the instigators chastised. 


An Important Birth. 

On the 26th instant, at Westminster, Great Britain, of a daughter. 
The welcome little stranger was at once baptised British Columbia, and 
at last accounts both parent and child were doing as well as could be 
expected. 

Such is the brief item which some future Macaulay will extract from 
those current historiettes of the people, the daily journals. He will find 
ample material too for a glowing essay, for the event did not pass off 
without a little well-bred demonstration. The name of New Caledonia, 
it will be remembered, was objected to in the House of Commons. It 


cipate.” 


was too much like Nova Scotia, and, moreover, the name already ex- 
isted in the Pacific. So when the bill for the Government of the new 
country came up for the second reading before the Lords, the matter 
Was gone into, and Lord Carnarvon stated that the Government had 
solved this “ nominal” difficulty by taking her Majesty’s pleasure on the 
subject, and that ber Majesty had selected British Columbia as the future 
designation of the Colony. And thus in the friendly involutions of a 
kindred race “ Hail Columbia” may become an appropriate National 
ong with two countries. 

The London Times spent the night in severe tribulation, and wept 
copiously the next morning. An addition to the family of Nations, 
bringing with it the destruction of a monopoly, is a thing-which fills 
our carking contemporary with apprehension. With a big sob and a 
huge tear running down its innocent nose, the Times says, “ We can only 
hope that the responsibility we have undertaken magnanimously, if not 
wisely, will be surrounded by fewer difficulties than we at present anti- 





Frazer River. 

The tidings from the new El-Dorado are not considered flattering, and 
it must be confessed that the colouring imparted to the few known facts 
concerning this much talked of quarter of the world, is sad and gloomy 
enough. We have reproduced a number of interesting extracts culled 
from the California press. They yield a few grains of information, but 
it will be seen the measure is heaped up with complaint. So far, 
however, we can detect no just reason for wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
It was known from the commencement that the best bars could not 
be worked until the water had fallen, which event was expected to take 
place sometime in August. Oar advices from Frazer’s River are to the 
10th of July ; the stream was then high as ever, and hence disappoint- 
ment. Some discontented spirits seem to have been mortally offended 
taat the waters did not recede instantly on their approach. The infor- 
mation which may reach us during the next month, not sooner, is the 
only information which we may look forward to as likely to determine 
the actual value of the mines. In the meantime it is something to know 
that our American friends are getting on very well with the authorities 
of Vancouver’s Island, and that a remittance to the amount of $26,000 
in Gold Dust has been made to England. 





Canadian Politics. 

We had hardly time in our last issue to record the dissolution of the 
ustried Brown Cabinet. The crisis has resulted in the restoration of 
the old Ministry with some important changes in its complexion. Be- 
low we publish the list of Members. 


ee ent West—Hon. J. A. Macdonald. 


General, Easi—Hon. G. 4 Cartier. 





t sayy L _ Sydney Smith. 
Seeretary— on. C. Alleyn. 
Receiver-General—Hon. G. Sherwood. 
Speaker Leg. Council—Hon. N. F. Belleau. 
Solicitor-General, East—John Rose. 


With commendable promptness the policy of the administration has 
been declared. The programme assumes, as a basis, the speech from the 
Throne, at the commencement of the Session, and Ministers pledge them- 
selves to look after the adjustment of the Tariff ; to suspend all efforts at 
erecting buildings at Ottawa for the present, and submit the matter to 
Parliament early next session ; to enter into a correspondence with the 
Imperial Government and the Lower Provinces, upon the subject of a 
Federal Union ; to inquire into the organisation and working of public 
offices and departments, and to assume the improvement of the St. Law- 
rence as a work of National importance. 

It will be seen that our friends are not yet out of their troubles, and 
that a good deal of hard fighting is reserved for next session. In the 
meantime the guns of the defunct Brown-Dorion party are directed with 
vicious energy against the Governor-General. Not only do the Brownite 
journals abuse Sir Edmund Head, but with a bad taste not, we are sorry 
to say, remarkable, they extend their Billingsgate to other members of 
Sir Edmund’s family. In refusing to dissolve Parliament the Governor- 
General simply exercised his prerogative. An appeal to the coun- 
try was only to be justified on certain broad and well defined 
principles of policy. Now Mr. Brown did not define his policy ; had no 
cause of appeal, no reasonable claim for a dissolution. Much as we 
dislike to notice the temper of political contestants, we must say that 
the tone assumed by Mr. Brown since his defeat is not at all calculated 
to strengthen the faith of those who were most eager to have him in 
power. All reasonable and moderate men must know that the Gover- 
nor-General acted rightly. To have plunged the country into a pa- 
roxysm of elections simply to soothe the wounded vanity of half-a-dozen 
untried men would have been unstatesmanlike and absurd. 

The Atlantic Telegraph. 

It is something to know that the current of electricity from the coast 
of Ireland to Trinity Bay, is “ strong,” and to this circumstance we at- 
tribute the exemplary patience displayed by the public. It is something 
also to hear and believe, that the recording instruments are nearly in a 
state of readiness, for this keeps us up to the constant expectation of the 
Queen’s message. Still, keeping to the main fact, that the Cable has 
been successfully submerged for ten days, it does seem strange that 
so little has been done. It isa comfort to know that Mr. Field is an 
American, and quite beyond the reproach of being slow-coacheyfied. He 
may thank his stars for it. Had he been born on the banks of the 
Thames, he would, we fancy, have heard from some papers before now. 

Particularly too when he has the hardihood to say that the Telegraph 
must be devoted to scientifie purposes only for three weeks after it is 
opened by the Queen’s message. There is something mysterious about 
these delays, and if we had not made up our mind to believe that the 
thing is an entire success we might perhaps hesitate in throwing up our 
cap. But we think Mr. Field ought to make some explanation. 

There is to be a celebration in New York ; a banquet and a display of 
fireworks. The officers of the Niagara will, we presume, be féted, and 
Mr. Field is entitled to a public reception at least. Every one will be 
delighted to assist at these festivities, for they spring from a kindly im- 
pulse. But we take the liberty of hinting modestly, that it would be 
well to enquire who are rightly entitled to the civic glorification before 
all the roast beef is consumed, and all the fireworks blazed off. It may 
happen—we throw out the hint with extreme diffidence—it may happen 
that one or two Englishmen have had something to do with the great 
work, and it might not be absolutely unjust to recognise the fact. 





Mexico. 

A revolution in Mexico has almost ceased to be an item of news, It 
comes with the regularity of the seasons and excites no more surprise. 
We have been informed for several weeks past that President Zuolaga 
was ready to decamp the moment the capital should prove too warm for 
him. It seems now that the national caloric has touched the revolu- 
tion point, and that Zuolaga has hurried from the scene of his unappre- 
ciated efforts. The glory he leaves behind will scarcely suffice to re- 
store him to power. Our advices at present are of a very loose and 











fragmentary kind, and reach us vid Monterey and Brownsville. So far 
as they go they leave no doubt of the formation of a reactionary party 
with Don Juan Jose Baz as President, (he was governor of the Federal 
District of Mexico under Comonfort,) and three anti-Church Generals at 
the head of the Army. We hear of certain excesses, but the strained 
elaboration of the horrors stated to have been committed, induces us to 
pause before giving them publicity, particularly as they do not immedi- 
ately affect our own countrymen. We may appropriately mention in 
this place that Mr. G. B. Matthews, transferred from Odessa, is our new 
Secretary of Legation in Mexico. 


os 


Latest from India. 


At the moment of going to press the Telegraph informs us that Sir 
Hugh Grant has gained a brilliant victory at Newa Gunge, near Luck- 
now, capturing a large number of guns, and driving the enemy across 
the Cogra. The rebels were nearly 20,000 strong, and their loss was 600 
men. The British had 6 killed and 30 wounded. The fight lasted three 
hours, and the rebels were utterly routed. 

— 
A Cruise in a Schooner-Yacht. 
Yacht “ Silvie,” Newpo: 
Thursday Morne, Auanete 

If it were as easy to describe, as it is delightful to experience, this excursion 
should be immortalised in print. But it isn’t ; and the thousand and one little epi- 
sodes of a coasting voyage, which are piquant to the last degrec, as they come 
and go, are considerably shorn of their beams when reduced to plain matters of 
fact. Indeed, the “ joy akin to rapture” which some men feel in aquatic sports 
—and none to a greater extent than the writer—refuses to be analysed philoso- 
phically, and is without doubt “ caviare to the multitude.” Yet is it very in- 
tense and engrossing. In short, I don’t know how to convey to the uninitiated, 
an idea of its effect, better than by allusion to a sister passion which has been 
the theme of not a few able pens. The profanity of the anecdote that comes to 
my memory may perhaps be pardoned, in consideration of its pith. It is brief, 
too.—A hunting friend of mine, one morning by a cover side in Warwickshire, 
found himself by chance alongside the Earl of Howth, at the moment when the 
hounds gave tongue. Throwing away his cigar, gathering up his reins, and set- 
ting himself square in his saddle, the enthusiastic nobleman broke out: “ Talk 
of music! d— myeyes!” Decency forbid that I should ever be tempted into so 
irreverent a testimony, even if its emphasis be not inappropriate! Still, I 
might search about a long time, ere I conveyed more adequately on paper the 
sort of sensation that comes over one, when, on board a very gem of naval ar- 
chitecture, the anchor is at the bow, the sails are sheeted home, and off one 
bounds under the pressure of a fresh and freshening breeze, with a dozen gal- 
lant competitors all speeding the same headlong course. 

You perceive that I am already in danger of being run away with by my sub- 
ject. Let us come down therefore to dates and distances—those chilly blankets 
always thrown by some friendly hand over an unseemly display of caloric. It 
was on Wednesday, the 4th inst., that the New York Yacht Squadron was ap- 
pointed to rendezvous at Whitestone, in the East River ; and on the morning of 
that rainy and lowering day, our limited party joined the Silvie at Hoboken. 
It cleared ap, however, towards the afternoon ; and, passing safely through the 
perils of Hurl Gate, we found a small fleet, twelve or fifteen in number, assem. 
bled under the orders of Commodore Edgar, whose flag was hoisted in his fine 
schooner, the Widgeon. We brought him his young flag-lieutenant, in the per- 
son of Mr. Charles Stebbins. 

Now if I had ever contemplated a chronicle of the whole joint doings of the 
squadron, that notion is knocked on the head, inasmuch as the Silvie has been 
compelled by circumstances, to which I shall presently advert, to part company 
with the main division. I must limit myself to a few straggling reminiscenses. 
—Accordingly, an hour before sun-down, we were all signalised to proceed to 
Hart Island, for the night, as it is the wise practice of men bent on a voyage of 
pleasure, and working all hands pretty freely throughout the day, to betake 
themselves to a quiet anchorage at dusk. The distance was short, the breeze 
was light ; and as at this early period a rather unaccountable liberty of starting 
at such moment as pleased each yacht-owner was manifested, the relative per- 
formances of the fleet in this ran were not narrowly watched, or critically dis- 
cussed afterwards. Every one made the best of his way, and bided the morrow’s 
advent. Two or three laggers-behind joined us during the night ; and a crowd 
of coasters were taking refuge, under Hart Island, from the fag-end of an easter- 
ly storm. 

Thursday morning, the 5th inst., found us enveloped ina thick fog; and it 
was not till nearly ten o’clock that a partial clearing warranted a start for New 
Haven. Neither did the light airs that prevailed give promise of our reaching 
any more distant port. With varying fortunes then we sped along, hugging 
mostly the Long Island shore towards Glencove and Eaton’s Neck, and scanning 
closely the relative position of one and another. What these positions were, it 
would be tedious to tell ; andin fact I only remember that the Una was leading 
—as was expected in the absence of the Julia ; that the Zinga, one of the large- 
class schooners recently built, was in a forward place ; and that the Sylvie had 
several ahead of her, more favoured than herself by flaws and catspaws. Off 
Huntingdon, however, the breeze came out steadily from §.W., and the real 
fun began, as yacht by yacht set every stitch of canvas she could carry, and 
challenged her nearest neighbour to make a race of it. The Una and the Zinga, 
then the two headmost boats, had a very lively tussle, which was concluded to 
the great diversion of the fleet. Two or three times alternately the sloop or the 
schooner had fetched up to windward, and taken the wind out of his adversary’s 
sails. But the Zinga was first tired of this manceuvre, and when she found the 
Una, for the second or third time, creeping up on her weather quarter, she 
gave an emphatic “ no, you don’t,” by putting her helm down and luffing across 
the Una’s bow. We lookers-on thought that there would be a collision, or that 
both would come right up in the wind, ere the contest closed ; but the Una gave 
in at last and ran away to leeward, shaping the precise course to New Haven 
which the Sylvie was steering astern of her. As the afternoon wore on, the 
breeze stiffened considerably, and we had the satisfaction of overhauling and 
running past this, the fastest of the sloops in company, and in running into our 
anchorage ahead of the whole squadron, at 7:20 P.M. The Zinga was next at 
7:32 ; then came the Una at 7:41 ; the Manersing, a new sloop, at 7:50; and 
the Rebecca at 7:52. The rack were badly tailed off. The Haze and Favorita 
had not yet joined ; but the style in which the leading sloops were beaten by the 
leading schooners gave rise to much comment in the evening interchange of 
visits. 

In some respects, Friday, the 6th, was a repetition of the previous day. There 
was at first, a variable and light, but afterwards a fine leading wind, the course 
being from New Haven to New London. Again the Silvie headed the whole 
squadron, which had now been joined by the two schooners mentioned above, 
and made a splendid show, being upwards of twenty in number. The run was 
between forty and filty miles, and as its results were much talked-of I record a 
dozen or so of the timings. The Silvie came-to, off the Pequod House, at 2:27 
P.M.; the Una, 2:34; Dawn, 2:39; Rebecca, 2:41; Haze, 2:45; Manerswg, 
2:47 ; Irene, 2:50; Widgeon and Zinga , 2:51, the former winning by about a 
jib-boon’s length ; Restless, 2:53 ; Mystic, 2:55 ; America, 2:56 ; Gypsy, 2:57 ; 
Favorita, 2:59. The Haze and Gypsy, and perbaps one or two others, had been 
unfortunate in steading over too far to the Southward. But the real marvel of 
the day was the admirable performance of the Dawn, a Philadelphia schooner 
of about 33 tons, a plain-looking craft enough—not to say ugly—having some- 
thing of the cut of an English gun-boat. Off the wind she is surprisingly fast ; 
nor do I imagine her to be otherwise when close-hauled, though I have scarcely 
had an opportunity to judge. This is mainly owing to a want of discipline pre- 
valent, I am sorry to say, through the fleet. The vessels, I repeat, are prone to 
getting under-weigh so as to suit their own convenience, without reference to 
the orders of the Commodore. Ifthe smaller craft are afraid of non-arrival at 
their destination, they might ask leave to start by divisions. Some of these days, 
somebody ought to be brought to a court-martial. 

Being myself a favoured guest on board a superb schooner, my attention is 
more naturally directed to the yachts of this class ; besides which I own to a 
decided preference for this, the national rig of America, which is safer, more 
handy, and more picturesque than that of the sloop, and far better adapted for 
general purposes—save the single one of acing in emooth water. Where in the 
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world could there be seen a finer sight than the schooner fieet which has been 
in company, off and on, during this cruise? Never did I set eyes on a prettier 
sight than the Haze. Widgeon, Restless, and Silvie, sailing nearly abreast out 
of New London harbour, on Saturday morning, with all sail set to a steady 
Basterly breeze, and making up their minds to a dead beat to windward, 
through Fisher’s Island Sound to Newport. The Zinga had already deserted 
the Commodore, and gone fishing “on her own hook ;” the Gypsy had pre- 
ceded us by a few minates ; the Favorita remained in port ; the Una and two 
or three others had started some hours previously ; of the sloops and smaller 
oraft I took no account ; aad so gave undivided attention to the impromptu 
contest bet wees the four first named together. Space fails me to tell the mant- 
fold chances and changes; but after a while it settled into a match between 
those frequent and friendly rivals the Haze and the Sylvie, wherein Fortune 
decidedly smiled upon the latter. As we neared Point Judith she was not less 
than two miles to windward of the Haze, which in her turn was nearly as tar 
to windward of the Restless. The Widgeon had stretched out tosea, anticipat- 
ing what afterwards happened ; and the Gypsy was taking the same course. 
The odds seemed to be about five to one that we should arrive in the 
order named, with a mile or two to spare on board this vessel ; and in short 
that the Sylvie, having led triumphantly into both New Haven and New Lon- 
don, would complete her chaplet of laurels by first letting go anchor at Newport. 
Bat the race is not always to the swift. Our luck deserted us abreast of Point 
Jadith ; and the anticipated programme was very nearly reversed. We tumbled 
into calms, and light airs not worth having, and at one time were so jammed in 
between a Northerly and a Southerly breeze, that we lay flapping our idle sails 
while two of our rivals were heading each the same course, although on differ- 
ent tacks. Finally, the Gypsy, having stood almost hull-down to the South- 
ward, was rewarded fer her judgment and perseverance, by bringing up a good 
breeze, and walked in a clean manner by atleast half an hour. The Commo- 
dore, who had set this example of running to the South, but had not stuck to it 
long enough, paid the penalty of coming in last ; whilst of the three remaining, 
the Restless led, closely followed by the Haze, and the ill-treated Silvie was 
third. Even at the close though, we regained much that we had lost, and about 
thirty seconds only elapsed between the Restless dowsing her jib and our doing 
the same thing, the Haze cutting-in midway between the two. The truth is the 
real match was from New London to Point Judith, as every one who witnessed 
it was aware. The Haze and Silvie have had too many trials of speed togeth er, to 
make this one an affair of any consequence ; but I am thus particular, because 
I have seen in two or three New York papers an absurd flourish about the do- 
ings of the Restless. She is an exceedingly handsome boat—none more so—but 
she was as handsomely thrashed by both Haze and Silvie on Saturday, on a 
wind, as she was on both the previous days, off the wind, by the Silvie alone. 
Granted that in a regular regatta the first-in wins ; these unpremeditated races 
are looked-at by impartial men with different eyes. 

The flag-lieutenant, on board this vessel, has to fire the eight o’clock morn 
ing gun, and also one at sun-down ; and while the squadron lay here, the spread of 
coloured bunting was extremely gay. Nor were excuses wanting for salutes at 
almost any hour of the day. But of all this, and of all the fine doings here, I 
have neither space nor inclination to speak. The weather has been bad, since 
Monday morning. It was horribly so on Tuesday, the day set apart by Colonel 
Magruder at Fort Adams for a féte in honour of the Yacht Squadron. It took 
place however. * Amateur sailors could not be frightened by squalls and rain ; 
and crinoline was never known to knock under to such trivialities. It blew so 
hard that we couldn’t anchor in a half-moon off the Fort, and was so rough that 
we couldn’t get up a race among the boats belonging to the squadron, as de- 
signed ; but the flying artillery was paraded in force; a thundering salute 
greeted the arrival of Lord Napier, one of the guests ; there was dancing for the 
young, gossip for the old, and supper for all. Bat as I have said, I cannot enter 
upon all this. There is “ nothing in me but doth suffer a sea-change ;” and I 
leave the “ display of beauty at the hotels” and all that sort of thing to other 
pens whom they better suit. Still, it would be unjust to omit atribute fo the 
assembled grace and loveliness of a select party, who honoured the Sylvie with 
their presence during a cruise on Monday afternoon, and seemed thoroughly to 
enjoy a rattling breeze and an occasional dash of spray. 

Commodore Edgar being unable to proceed further, his broad pennant has 
‘vem transferred to the charge of his brother, Mr. Daniel Edgar ; and about a 
dozen vessels, including the Julia, sailed yesterday morning for the eastward, 
with the intention of visiting Boston and other ports. I heartily wish them a 
good time of it ; but to this end the yachtsmen require a little more training 
than they have undergone. Of course I speak only of the squadron as a whole ; 
for its cruise so far has not given rise to any display of nautical tactics, though 
individually, I doubt not, the enjoyment has been immense.— We are detained 
here till this afternoon, when we proceed on a fishing cruise in company with 
the Haze, whereof I shall probably have occasion to write—Meantime I cannot 
‘take leave of the squadron, without a compliment to some of the smaller craft 
-whose names I have not had opportunity to mention. These are the three smart 
new sloops, for instance, the Narragansett, the Manersing, and the Haswell, 
which ought to sail a match amongst themselves. There is the Mystery, never 
hurrying herself to reach port, but with as neat a suit of sails as ever were bent, 
and looking, above deck, quite a picture. Finally, there is the pretty little pair 
of schooners, the Norma and Bonita, always well up to the mark. The latter, 
indeed, is the bijou of the squadron ; and her trim appearance and prompt ma- 
noeuvres reflect infinite credit on the crew of young amateurs, who handle her 
themselves. Why should these be overlooked? Did not Lord Nelson say that 
this frigates were the eyes of his fleet ? oy 


Ruste. 


Well to be sure, a Musical Festival in this goodly city is a queer and wonder- 
ful thing. How long the passion for it will continue no one can say, for when 
an amusement rage sets in, there is an end to all sober calculation, and that there 
is a rage for open air music, is beyond peradventure. The second Musical Festi- 
val commenced on Monday, came to a legitimate end on Wednesday, and then 
flashed up again with plenty of brilliancy on Friday—intending at last accounts 
to burn steadily until Sunday evening, when a grand Sacred Concert brings the 
ceremonies to a close. 

When we noticed the German Festival in June last we made some remarks 
on the unnecessary provision that had been made for the purely bibulous por- 
‘tion of its patrons. The grounds were literally crowded with Lager bier stands, 
and standing within their pleasant shadow seemed to constitute the greatest pos- 
sible achievement of open air recreation. We are glad to say that matters 
‘were arranged a little differently on this occasion; good many superfluous 
drinking booths were removed, and rough benches substituted in their place. 
Bach little things scarcely deserve to be called accommodations ; they are rus- 
tic improvements conceived of a hammer, and crudely useful in their way. 
When these Festivals shall have become popular—and we de not doubt but 
they will—there will be proper gardens erected for the purpose. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the City are several lovely spots admirably adapted for the 
purpose—Jones’ Wood among the number. The first essential is an ample pro- 
‘vision for sitting down. Nothing in the world is so dreadfal as the weary spec- 
tacle of thousands of fagged-out human beings walking about, not because they 
‘Vike to walk about, but simply because they can’t help it. There are lots of 
people who can keep on their legs from morning till night and feel a great deal 
of enjoyment in doing so, but these are not to be found in New York. Benches 
-of some sort for two thirds of the entire attendance should be provided. 

The entertainments commenced with a grand concert ; the orchestra consist - 
ing of two hundred players. Of the programme we have but little to say; the 
pieces were principally pot pourris, and marches, selected on account of their 
strong rhythm, and very curious (the former at least) as an exhibition of inge- 
nious musical carpentering. The idea of introducing one bit of melody as an 
introduction to another bit of melody, and of working them up together in a 
manner almost symphonic, lends a great deal of charm to the vigorous breadth 
of a powerful band. We are surprised that pieces of this kind are not more 
eommon. In England every condactor keeps a stock of them, and judging 
from the eternal ‘repetition of the National anthem, the pieces played on 
Monday have not long left the banks of that unpopular old gentleman Father 
Thames. 





In the vocal way there was a contest between four small singing societies on 
Wednesday for a very magnificent and liberal prize offered by the management: 
Five German pieces were sung in a careful and artistic way, and then the prize 














that which is so 
much affected by the singing societies. It seems to us to be little better than a 
series of barks accompanied with a concatenated series of growls. Of pure, 
well shaped melody, such as could be sustained by deep chested male voices, 
there is but little. In the absence of utter deliberation and precise time, nothing 
could be done with the best pieces of a singing society’s repertoire. The 
“ Four-leaved Shamrock” did well, not only in the precision of its efforts, but 
in the earnestness and feeling noticeable in its trial-piece. Every one agreed 
that the award of the judges was correct and just. 

The outside amusements were brave and hearty to a degree. There was a 
booth with a giantess of course, and a dwarf, and a demon with a big dram who 
was constantly being desired to stop, by the musical authorities, but who as con- 
stantly aud much more firmly declined the invitation. It was this gentleman’s 
proud privilege to regard M. Maretzek’s orchestra, of two hundred performers, 
as his own personal and private opposition. Considering the numerical dispro- 
portion in the forces, we must say that the proprietor of the giantess came off 
gallantly. All the Committee men in turn attempted to effect a compromise, but 
it was in vain. With a hardy courage that could not be compromised, he 
pounded away on the big drum, obtaining every now and then a portion of as- 
sistance from a youthful scion of his house, who, we regret to state, is being 
trained to the same diabolical business. Then we had the performance of the 
Acrobats, gentlemen who tie themselves into knots and who look like classical 
Mereuries that have been kept in a damp place and thus become somewhat da- 
maged. Some very clever feats were performed, but it pains us to say that not 
a single gentleman in tights was there to swallow the customary sword, or de- 
vour the usual banquet of living fire, or heave the inevitable cannon ball. 

In the evening a display of fireworks took place, the Gardens previously being 
lighted with the Calcium light. The effect of the latter was pleasing and unex. 
pected, and altogether, we think, an improvement on the ordinary small lan- 
terns. The fireworks on the first night were exceedingly good. Among them 
was a set piece commemorative of the successful submersion of the Atlantic 
Telegraph cable ; a clever little design, with two ships moving in opposite di- 
rections, flags, &c., and a motto with the words “ Blessed be Providence ; the 
Cable is laid.” On the second and third evenings the pyrotechnic displays were 
not so fine. 

And thus ended the Mammoth Musical Festival, an entertainment which, all 
things considered, is not a bit too large to become a permanent institation. In- 
deed it is confidently rumoured by parties likely to know, that Mr. Maretzek 
has made oy for obtaining the lease of Jones’ Wood. Should this 
turn out to be the case, we may anticipate a better class of entertainment next 
year. What we want in New York a. like the Surrey Garden, in Lon- 
don ; the nearer it approaches this model, and the farther it keeps from the 
vitiated one of Cremorne, the better it will be for the success of the under- 


beside 
to Monsieur Genin, a French savant, the sex of oan 
distingulbea. All cage containing the germ a malenbave wishin 
their smaller end, w female are equally smooth at both ex. 
tremities —A young man stepped into a bookstore, and said 
to get a “ Young Man’s Companion.” “ Well, sir,” said the bookseller 
“ here’s my daughter.”——At the English Mint the coinage was in 1853 
£9,245,000 ; 1856, £6,476,000 ; 1857, £5,293,858. At the present time 
the Mint has scarcely anything todo. Specie is so plentiful, that the 
supply in the hands of private parties and bankers is sufficient —_The 
crops in Kansas are g to be enormoas this season. Wheat has been 
secured in good condition, and corn, if the remainder of the season ig to 
be as favourable as it has been thus far, will yield ay seg all precedent, 
——Bayard Taylor spent a week in the early part of June with his wife’, 
relatives in Gotha, having returned from his trip to Greece. He is now 
under way for a short summer excursion to Russia.—Balfe contem. 
plates a visit to this country at no distant period——Lord Napier has 
contributed an original m to the album of a distinguisheg 
American lady.——Longfellow has a new poem in preparation, 
which is to be issued about the holidays——A gentleman, who 
was rather impatient at table, declared that he wished he coulq 
manage without servants, as they were greater plagues than 
profit. “ Why not have a dumb waiter?” suggested a friend. «Qh 
no,” returned the other, “ I have tried them—they don’t answer,”__ 
Baron V. Gerolt, Russian Minister at Washington, went out in the 
steamship Austria, on the second instant.——* Pa, will you answer mea 
question?” “ Certainly, my boy.” “ Well, pa, is the world round?” 
“ Yes, of course.” “ Well, then, pa, if the world is round, how can it come 
to an end.””—-A monument to Madame Sontag has been erected at Ma- 
rienthal, near Dresden, by the Dac of Mecklenburgh Strelitz.—rThe 
getters up of a bear hunt in Minnesota invite the ladies to participate 
in the sport. But the ladies had better not do it, especially if th 
dress fashionably. Each of them might chance to be shot from appear. 
ing to be “ a little bare.’”———-The Atheneum states that Lad, 
is convalescent. “ She is not only out of danger, but actually wal” 
——tLord Brougham had consented to officiate at the cutting of the 
first sod of the Eden Valley Railway, at Appleby, on Wednesday, 
the 4th of August——On the termination of the engagement of the 
Adelphi stars at the National Standard Theatre, Madame Celeste ag. 
panied her daughter who isin a delicate state of health, to Vichy. 

She rejoins the Adelphi company on their re-union in the new theatre 
in October.—-The Bowmanville Coal Mine Bubble has burst. No coal has 
been found in that region except what came in the pocket of the 
swindlers. The geologists, by the way, have not greatly distinguished 
themselves. Mr. Smith of Rochester said the coal was Newcastle or like 
Newcastle coal and far superior to that raised in his neighbourhood, 
when in fact the coal came from that very locality. Prof. Chapman of 
Toronto stuck his foot in it and said it was not coal but “ indurated bitu- 
men.” Sir Wm. Logan came near the trath, as he said it was a humbug, 
and with that very respectable authority we very cordially agree— 
The great library left by the late collector, Herr Fischkoff, at Vienna, is 
offered for sale. It contains more than 100,000 musical works, and works 
on music ; besides, very rare manuscripts, and numerous autographs of 
Bach, Haydn, Salieri, Schubert, Chopin, and other masicians of note—— 
There is to be a telegraphic celebration in New York. The Manicipal 
authorities will enjoy a dinner, and the people a display of fireworks. 
Cyrus W. Field carries everything before him.——The Academy of Fine 
Arts, in Paris, at its meeting of the 3rd of July, has awarded the 
first great prize for musical - “~~ to Monsieur Samuel David, 
papi of Halévy and Bazin. The second prize has been given to 

onsieur Edmund Cherouvrier, pupil of Leborne.——Meyerbeer 
is at present drinking the waters of Schwalbach (Jenny Lind’s fa- 
vourite waters), near Wisbaden——The Birmingham Festival com- 
mences on the 3lst August. A new oratorio by Mr. Henry Leslie will 
be produced on the occasion.——People who announce deaths in news- 
papers should be particular about the Christian names. What apprehen- 
sion for instance must a para, like this—which appeared in the 
Herald \ast week bring to a large circle of people—‘On the 9th, suddenly, 
——Smith.”——We are sorry to see it stated that the grape crop in the 
vicinity of Cincinnati is almost a complete failure. Within a 
radius of twenty-five miles there are 2,500 acres of ground de- 
voted to the culture of the grape—producing, under favoura- 
ble circumstances—five hundred thousand gallons of wine. A 
Filibustering hoax ope some popularity during the early pet of 
the week. It was said that General Walker was on his way to Sonora 
with twelve hundred men, armed to the teeth. There was nothing in 
it. The “ grey eyed man of destiny” ie quietly enjoying his native ob- 
scurity in Alabama.— A match was played last week between eleven 
of the St. George and New Brighton Clubs. The St. George’s won the 
day.——The experiment of using steam on canals has been successfully 
tried on the Erie Canal_— Among the passengers by the Arago was that 
estimable lady Mrs. Hoey, who, accompanied by her husbaud, spent a 
few months, we hope pleasantly, in Europe. 
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Hovest.—It is the misfortune of all popular emotions in this count 
that they at once become a subject of speculation and traffic. The poll. 
tician tries to get votes out of it, the tradesman to get orders, vain men 
participate for the sake of notoriety, and unprincipled men for the sake 
of plunder. All these sinister interests are so much more active than 
any which the purer emotions of gratitude inspire, that before any de- 
monstration can be made, its direction has fallen to the hands of men 
who by their selfishness and a sure to make it disgusting. 
Such, we fear, will be the result of contemplated celebration in ho- 
nour of the Atlantic Telegraph. So much nonsense has been written, 
spoken, and telegraphed about it, so much affectation and pretension 
have already taken violent possession of the public ear in its name, that 
there is good reason now to fear that, when the time for rejoicing ac- 
tually comes, gratitude will have given place to shame and contempt. 

There seems to be no system, discretion, judgment, or taste in the 
measures taken to signalize the achievement of the Atlantic Telegraph 
Company. No attempt seems to have been made to ascertain the parties 
to whom the honour of this work is due, the very success of which is, as 
yet, but a matter of inference. No one has alluded to the services ren- 
dered to the enterprise on the other side of the water, though the capital 
which has built the work has mainly come from there, though the terri- 
tory which is united is exclusively English territory, and though all the 
scientific aid, save that which was derived from the original inventor of 
the telegraph, was of English origin. We should be very much mortified, 
if, when we take up the English journals which will record the emotions 
of the English people upon the Agamemnon’s return, we should find them 
silent in regard to everything done by Americans, and confining their 
ovations exclusively to these on the other side of the Atlantic whose 
financial and scientific aid contributed most to success. 

Good taste and good sense both point to the propriety of waiting, first, 
till we get a despatch across the line ; then, before making a public de- 
monstration in honour of any particular parties, that we ascertain all to 
whom public recognition should be made, and in what proportion, leav- 
ing no room for jealousies and heartburnings, more especially of an in- 
ternational character. Those who have furnished their money for this 
enterprise, those who have given their time and thought to it, those 
whose names have given it character and responsibility, those who have 
given it the benefit of their scientific experience, all are to be considered 
when the people in a body come to settle their accounts with the 
company, projectors and constructors of the Trans-Atlantic Telegraph .— 
NV. Y. Evening Post, August 12, 1858. 

——$—$——s 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

Mrs. Chadwick, wife of Mr. George Chadwick, of Peekskill Hollow, 
who is said to have been labouring under intense religious excitement, 
cut off her hand between the elbow and wrist on Thursday last. She had 
recently been heard to say, “ If thy hand offend thee, cut it off,” and in 
a mistaken compliance with the letter of this text she cut her hand off, 
inflicting a serious and probably fatal wound.——Mr. Rarey, in his work 
on horse oe introduces the following extract from an old professor 
of another school :—“ If your horse does not stand still ; or hesitates, then 
rate him with a terrible voyce ; and*beat him yourself with a good stick 
upon the head between his ears, and then stick him in the spurring place 
iii or iiii times together, with one legge after another, as fast as your 
legges might walk ; your legges must go like two boucing beetles.” 
——tThe Albany Journal says :—The Montreal field battery of artillery, 
under command of Capt. Stevenson, intend to proceed to New York city, 
on a pleasure excursion. They will be accompanied by their splendid 
band, and will remain three days in New York. The artillery, it is said, 
will = through Albany either on their way to or on their return from 
New York.——A man sitting upon the verandah of an up-country inn, 
hailed “one of the oldest inhabitants,” and enquired the denomination 
of the church upon the side of the road. The reply was—* Wal, she was 
a Baptist nat’rally, but they don’t ran her now.’”’——The late Sir R. 
Sutton, Bart., who was in hunting and sporting matters a second Nimrod, 
killed in 17 years, from 1828 to 1845, the following enormous quantity 
oe rouse, 3,467 ; pheasants, 12,774 ; partridges, 22,795 ; hares, 











Appotutments. 


Maj. Gen. T. H. Franks, C.B., to be Knight Commander of the Bath.—Col. 
R. Napier, C.B., Bengal Eng., to be Knight Commander of the Bath ; also the 
undermentioned officers in service of her Majesty and BE. I. Co., to be Compan- 
ions of the Bath, viz. :—Cols.C.'Franklyn, 84th ; W. Campbell, 2ad Drag. Gds ; 
C. Hagart, 7th Hass ; P. Hill, 2nd Batt. Rifle Brig. ; H. D. Kelly, 34th ; H. D. 
Harness, R. E. Lt. Cols. A. Cameron, 42nd; G. M, Lys, 20th ; W. Fenwick, 
10th ; C. J. B. Riddell, R. A.; E. C. Legh, 97th; E. Maberly, R. A.; J. M. 
Hagart, 7th Huss. ; P. Robinson, Mil. Train ; Majs. W. G. Le Mesurier, R. A. ; 
W. C. Master, 5th; W. A. Middleton, R. A. ; Dr. J. M‘Andrew, Inspr.-Gen. of 
Hospitals ; Lt.-Cols. J. D. Macpherson, 22nd Bengal N. I.; E. B. Johnson, 
Bengal Artil. ; M. Mary lst Regt. of Madras Earo Fusil. ; W. Olpherts, 
; G. W. G. Green, 2n of Ben Fusil.; H. A. Carleton, 
Bengal Artil. ; Majs. L. Barrow, 5th of Mad. N. C.; H. Brace, 2nd Bom. Euro 
Regt. ; W. A. Crommelia, Ben. Eog.—The dignity of a Baron of the 
Pnitea ingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, has anted to Sir John 
Buller Yarde Baller, Bart., by the title of , 
and Lupton, in the county of Devon.—W. G. Lettsom, ., now Secy. to H. 
M.’s tion to the Mexican Republic, to be H.M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires and 
Consul Gen. to the Republic of Boli-ia.—G. B. Mathew, Esq., now H M.’s Con- 
sul Gen. for the Russian Ports in the Black and the S2a of Azoff, to be 
Peid Avtectie to Hdl'e Legation at Copentagen, to be Secy. vo H.ML's gation 
. Attaché to 3 Le ion at hi . f° -M.’s 
9; rabbits, 4,483; woodcocks, 182; snipes, 165; wild ducks, 35 ; we Florence 2. C. G. anew, Row Third Paid ‘Attache to H.M.’s Lega- 
uails, 14; landrails, 4; plovers, 4; dottrels, 4. Total, 51,765, | tion at the Court of Persia, to be H.M.’s Consal Gen. for the Russian Ports in 
the Earl of Carlisle has been employing his time since he resigned the | the Black Sea, and in the Sea of Azoff—G. P. R. James, Esq., now H.M.’s Con- 
Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, in the consideration of theological subjects, | 801 in the State of Virginia, U.S., to be H.M.’s Coan Gee, os ee —_ 
and the result has been the production of a work entitled The Second Vi- of the Adriati: Sea.—L. J. Barbar, now British Vice Consul at Alexa 
: : dretta (Acting Consul at Naples), to be H.M.’s Consul in the State of Virginia, 
sion of Daniel. The work is a paraphrase of the prophetical writings — M.,, in 
P U.8 . F. H. G. Seymour, Unatt., to be Equerry in Ordinary to H.M., 
It will be gratifying to the honest Liberal to know that the first vote | the room of Gen. E. W. Bouverie, res.—The Hon. A: E. Hardinge, C.B., to be 
which Mr. Baron Rothschild gave in the Commons was against the Cor- | Equerry to the Prince Consort, v. Col. F. H. G. Seymour, app. Equerry to the 
rupt Practices Continuance Bill of the Government—a measure which | Quee: 


nD. 
makes it | for candidates to pay — for getting the votes of elec- army 
* 


tors. The division on this’ subject took place after the hon. member for 
London had taken his seat——In selling a Newfoundland dog, do you| War Orricz, Jury 27.—Rl Artil: Capt and Bvt-Maj Rogers, tem bp. to be 
Super Capt; Act Vet Lambert, to be Vet Surg. 6th : May Fite 


a A aac“ he br an ween Sah y oat Blinker ~ = ; W to be Lt-Col. To be Majs: Capts Hunt and Cowell ots be Drage To 
——Mr. Rarey “come out” stron rs, He ram, ‘0 s: Capts Hunt ani , 

asen horse ought to be allowed to see all he Aaa of ma McClure of | be ae Cost — hy ‘ ~~ hy FU, fh, -, Tt a=] 

Pittsburg, while charging a jury in a lottery case, spoke of a statistical 14th oie Re. ot sore k tg my Billig J 

savant, down East, who had carefully noted down the number of persons x 

struck by lightning in one year, and compared it with those who had 

drawn prizes in lotteries during the same — arriving at the conclu- 

sion that three persons were struck by lig’ 

a prize-———The London Times, in an editorial, characterizes Sir John 

Lawrence, the ruler of the ra, as the foremost man in India, and 

calls on the government to confer the see on him.——It is stated, 

upon the authority of those who have heard it, that a cat, when her 

tail is pinched between a door and post, utters the vowels a, ¢, i, o, u, with 

great distinctness. If the ap: prolonged, she gives w and y also.— 
large cotton spinning of W. Stephenson & Sons, near Paisley, 

y fire, the loss amounted to £60,000.——“ Will you 

have me?’—*{ am very sorry to disappoint you,” replied the lady, | Royal navy. _ 

“and hope m: refusal will not give you pain; but I must answer,‘No.’” | Royaz Manovgs.—First Lt Travers to be Adjt—Gent Cadet A E Otter to be 

—* Well, well, that will do, madam,” said her philosophical lover ; “and ' Sec Lt. 





Beaumont, 5 4 g, 15m Lt drags; 
Davies, 4th Lt Drags; Fitz Simon, 5th Lt Drags, and Stowart, Drag Gds.— 
Brevset.—Capt Julius, 6th Drags, to be Maj. 

Navp. 

VouunTeers ror THE Navy.—From the Ist of October, 1853, to the 
81st of December, 1855, 258 men volunteered into the Royal hare | direct 
from merchant vessels, and 13,716 from the shore, makiug a total of 153, 
974. The able seamen from the merchant shipping numbered 198 med, 
and the able seamen from the shore 3,694 men; 4,189 from the shore 


were only “ ordinary,” seamen, and 5,833 were second-class ordinary 
seamen. of all these volunteers 1,170 had previously served in the 
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New Books. 


A curious contribution has just been made to American literature in 
the publication of a volume from the pen of N. J. Bowditch, called 
«Saffolk Surnames.” It is a strange collection of the remarkable names 
found in the official documents preserved in the archives of Suffolk 
county—which, says the author, “‘ means Boston and its immediate vi- 
cinity.” The amount of work bestowed on this labour of love may be 
estimated by the fact that one single registry numbers 735 volumes. 

The existence of these records (says Mr. Bowditch) has produced among 
usa branch of-the legal profession known as conveyancers, and exami- 
ners of titles to real estate. On the completion of my law-studies, my 
tastes led me to this pursuit ; and I have now fifty-five autograph folio 
volumes, of five hundred pages each, of these abstracts of titles. Begin- 
ning my researches in 1827, before the registry had become very volumi- 
nous, I, in every instance, traced back the estate to the settlement of the 
town ; whereas, at t, conveyancers scarcely ever extend their in- 
yestigations back of the present centary. I have thus a familiarity with 
the names of the early owners of real estate among us which my succes- 
sors have never obtained or sought for. Further, our law permits an 
attachment of real estate on mesne process to secure a debt ; and I have 
an alphabetical list of all those whose estates have been thus eacumbered 
since 1831. As it is now provided that record-books of attachments shall 
be kept 7 the clerks of the several courts, no such private list exists any- 
where else. 

In connection with these my professional researches, I have now in my 
possession strictly alphabetical indices, to the extent of three thousand 

of names of who have been parties to conveyances from the 
settlement of the country, or defendants in suits in our courts, or who 
have taken the benefit of the late Bankrupt Law of the United States, 
or whose estates have been administered upon in the Probate Office. 

I also own the original editions of Pope’s “ Iliad”? and “ Odyssey,” 
in eleven large quarto volumes (1715-25) ; Thomson’s “Seasons,”’ both 
the original edition of 1730, and a very rare one illustrated by Barto- 
lozzi, published in 1797 ; and the Macklin Bible, in six large quarto vo- 
lumes, published in 1800, of which it is believed that only one other copy 
exists in this country. These works contaic long lists of subscribers in 
England and Scotland. Many of the names embraced in these volumes 
| in our early records are now unknown among us, 

“ Miscellanies, in Prose, and Verse, by Mary Jones,’’ was published at 
Oxford in 1740, in the first style of typography of the day. This work is 
dedicated to “ The Princess Royal and of Orange ;” and-all the nobility 
and chief gentry are among the subscribers. It is in the possession of 
Charles Sprague, the poet ; and has been kindly placed at my disposal 
as quite a treasury of odd names. It is remarkable that a volume con- 
taining at least one piece which no lady would now read, should have 
been, only a century ago, written by a lady, and universally admired by 
the most refined and cultivated of the land. Who was Mary Jones ? 

As a specimen of the curious classification of the author, we extract 
the following chapter of Remarkable names ; from Life and Death, Love 
and Fear, &c. 


The names of persons, Christian and surname, form a very curious 
subject, Our records furnish some most remarkable specimens of them 
both. At Queenstown, C.W., lives A. Mirracle. Life died out many 
years ago, though we yet have Mr. Living. Biot, the name of the dis- 
tingurshed French mathematician, is derived from the Greek word sig- 
nifying “ life,” Coffins, Graves, Toomey, and Tombs are numerous, 
We have one Bier. Death and Slaughter had formerly some living re- 

ntatives in our midst. Death, indeed, is one of our oldest families 
(1679), and is also found in Canada and at Cincinnati. A Mr. Death 
made a mortgage to the Life Insurance Company. Mr. Slaughter was a 
commander in our navy, 1849. Seven families of this latter name live 
in Philadelphia. 

Todtleben, the name of the distinguished Russian general, means 
“ dead-life.’ An English author, Llive, wrote in 1730—3. A domestic 
in the home of my boyhood (Salem, Mass.) was named Mercy Deadman. 
A Mr. Deadman lives at Delaware, C.W.; Mr. Dyde, at Montreal. There 
is a living Corse at Duxbury, Vt. Mr. Corse, of Burlington, Iowa, sub- 
scribed for Agassiz’ work. No less than five families of that name are 
found in Montreal ; and families of Corpse exist in England. Mr. Mors 
is a graduate of Harvard, In the New-York Directory are families of 
Todt (German for “ dead”), Corse, Deadman, and Deady ; also Dums- 
day (i.c., “day of judgment’’), Matthew P. Deady is Associate Justice 
of Oregon (1856) ; and a Mr. Deady lives at Streetville, C.W.; Mr. 
Buryhill, at Exeter, C.W. Bonehouse is found in Philadelphia (a name 
which seems equivalent to a grave); also families of Corse, Corsey, 
Mort, and Tomb. Mr. Mumma is Chairman of a Committee of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, October, 1857 ; and this name is also found in 

mbo, Hannah Births was married at Woburn in 1649. Natale 
is found in our Directory, and only one Lazarus. Six families of Laza- 
rus, however, appear in Philadelphia. 

The spirit of Devotion may yet be seen in our city churches, and his 
house is standing in an adjoining town ; but he is no longer visible, in 
the flesh, “on ’Change.”” One Scripture had a suit in our Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, 1855 ; and this name, indeed, is very common in New Eng- 
land, being sometimes spelled Scripter. There are, I hope, stili many 
families of Love among us ; but, with a single exception, they now walk 
about under another nomenclature. Once they even gave names to our 
streets. Thus, Tileston Street was originally Love Lane, It also be- 
came a Christian name, here and elsewhere, among the descendants of 
these ancestors. Love Rawlings owned real estate at the North End. In 
the Cathedral Church of Peterborough is a monument to John Loving, 
who died 1781. Some of our best illustrations of Irish character are 
from the pen of Samuel Lover. I do not find Cupid as a Christian 
name ; but I do find Lovey and Venus. We have Mr. Amor Holling- 
worth ; and Amory is one of our first families. Mr. Amour was lost in 
the Central America, 1857. In New York,I find families of L’Amour, 
L’Amoureaux, &c. ; and, in Philadelphia, there are twenty-seven fami- 
lies of Love. Fear, I believe, has never been a surname among us: but 
we have Mr. Fearing ; and Mrs. Fear Bourne was a landholder. Mr. 
Fear lives at Elmira, C.W. ; and Mr. Fearman, at Hamilton, C.W. We 
pve among us the surname of Hope, which isa name of great note in 


here was an interesting family-group, the members of which respec- 
tively rejoiced in the names of Cord Cordis, Cord Wing, Fathergone 
Dinely, and Dinely Wing. One of our thoroughfares was Hog Alley ; 
but perhaps some will be surprised to learn that a Mr. Pighog app 


1679; Ong, 1679 ; Bey, 1674; Mun, 1679 ; Got, 1682 ; Hix, 1677 ; Mow, 
Moe, Ord, Orr, Oxx, Och, Eck, New, Nix, Rix, Wax, Rex, Lug, Ure, Roe, 
Rue, Nan, Nye, Joy, Ela, Ely, Dix, Yeo, Hoy, and Hox. Messrs. “ Box 
and Cox” doubtless often visit the Museum together. Mr. Coe figures 
mag ig / in various partnerships. Mr. Hoe is not an ulturist. 

A. Poe’s song of the “ Raven” is familiar to us all. Mr. Mee, of 
Jersey City, N.J., failed in October, 1857. Our Miss Mee, in October, 
1857, married a husband who had prior claims upon him; and our Mr, 
Mee, unable to discriminate between meum and tuum, committed ten lar- 
cencies in November, 1857. Among the subscribers to Thomson’s “ Sea- 
sons,”’ I find Mr. Jee and Mr. Mee ; and both these names exist in New 
York. Mee is also found in Philadelphia. Mr. Lum lives at Derby, 
Conn., and also at Cambridgeport ; Mr. Lew, at Lowell; Mr. Yam, at 
Lawrence ; and Mr. Yaw, at North Adams, We have Huc’s “ Chinese 
Empire ;” Ure’s “ Dictionary of the Arts.” Guy’s Hospital is one of 
the glories of London. Mr. Gye presides over the Italian Opera in that 
| Mr. Yem lives there (1857). , 

r. Aby was a midshipman ; and Henry Fd, jun., a lieutenant in our 
navy, 1849. Mrs. Bew subscribed for Miss Jones’s book. Dr. John Dee 
had great celebrity in his day. Our Mr. John Dee made a deed (Lib. 
584). We have now a Right Reverend Bishop Kip, at San Francisco ; 
and Kip is found among the graduates of Yale, as is also Ion. Miss Hui 
was married in Boston, June 25, 1857. Louisiana has its Judge Bry. 
Dr. Dox is agent of the State Prison in Michigan. Dr. Uhl, of New 
York, circumvented Mrs. Cunningham in her maternity plot, 1857. Mr. 
Val arrived here in aCunard steamer, September, 1857 ; and Mr. Kul 
came here from California, October, 1857. Mr. Amm was lost in the 

America, 1857. Gau published a splendid French work on Nubia. 
Bishop Ken was a learned and pious divine. John Pym was a man of 
note in his day. No hero in human history has surpassed the Cid. 

The New York Directory contains many additional names of three 
letters, as Abt, Ach, Adt, Aey, Ahl, Ahm, Alt, Arl, Ase, Ast, Atz, Aug, 
Aul, Aur, Bal, Bek, Bem, Ber, Bli, Boe, Boh, Bom, Bos, Bow, Bub, Daw, 
Dax, Dod, Don, Dun, Ege, Elz, Epp, Etz, Erb, Erk, Ery, Igo, Ibl, Ing, 
Jex, Kab, Kas, Kip, Kos, Len, Loy, Lus, Luz, Mas, Max, Mon, Naf, Nam, 
Nee, Neu, Ney, Nix, Olt, Ort, Ott, Otz, Pia, Pim, Qua, Rad, Rau, Ree, 
Rek, Roh, Ruc, Sam, Sax, See, Sim, Syz, Uch, Ulm, Unz, Ure, Utt, Utz, 
Vey, Voy, Wex, Wey, Wie, Yhm, Yoe. 

In Philadelphia, I find families of Abe, Ahn, Ang, App, Ard, Arn, 
Atz, Aub, Axt, Bos, Bry, Bik, Bok, Dos, Dux, Duy, Eli, Ent, Epp, Erb, 
Eby, Ilk, Lao, Lob, Nax, Obl, Opp, Ord, Orf, Ork, Ost, Ott, Rew, Rox, 
Teh, Ulp, Una, Unn, Wex, Zah, Zeb. 

Canada furnishes many names of three letters: Eby, Ley, Ede, Erb, 
Haw, Bry, Udy, Jex, Sim, Sym, You, Bew, Arl, Ead, Ott, , Ure, Ens, 
Moy, Lor, Etu, Oke, Kee, Eli, Eao, Fex, Gex, Deo, Dea, Moe, Sye, Pim, 
Sax, Lox, Oel, Pey, &c. 

On the contrary, some names are of excessive length ; as Partheimul- 
ler, Higginbottom or Hickinbotham, Champernoone, Corolleiauer, 
Breckenbury, Collingbourne, Crowninshield, Dwelshauvers, Alletzhaus- 
sieur, Kwinkelenberg, Fienkenfleugel, Greppenhagen, Guggenheimer, 
Diffendaffer, Hachedoorian, Christopherson (1661), Tourtelotte, Whit- 
tinham, and Wigglesworth. The English name Featherstonhaugh goes 
beyond any of these. Featherstonehaugh is found ar Guelph, C.W.; 
Christopherson, at Montreal ; and Messrs. Biddenclipper, Ohrongloweis, 
and Strachatinistry, at Philadelphia. A married lady of Boston (Mrs. 
F.) was, in 1838, about to sign a deed, releasing her dower (L. 434, f. 
295). I asked her name. er husband said that she used the initial A, 
but that her name was “ Aldebarontiphoscofornia.” This name is pro- 
bably the longest that a parent ever inflicted on a child. 


The Memoirs of Rachel, by Made. De B——, to which we have, on 
more than one occasion, referred, have been re-issued from the press of 
Messrs. Harper in a neat and handsome form—the two volumes of the Eng- 
lish edition fitting nicely into one of the American. Made. de B 
has produced a work which will undoubtedly become popular, although 
it deals with things which good taste usually ignores, and very hastily 
disposes of others which ought, it occurs to us, to have engaged more of 
the attention of the authoress. 

The private lives of all public characters are hedged in with scandals, 
and it is easy enough to become indignant at what to us is unusual and 

ing] y and repulsive. Every one knew, more or less, 
that Rachel was not an angel, and it scarcely needed Made. de B 
to plunge into print for the sake of informing us that she was a Jewess. 
Whatever her social defects, she presented to the world a model of mag- 
nificent histrionic genius, and for that she will live in letters. However, 
we must confess that these Memoirs are extremely interesting, and form 
altogether the most readable book of the season. Warning our readers 
to beware of the carping and discontented spirit of the authoress, we 
give the following passages concerning the American campaign. 

This ill-planned expedition, the subject of the most absurd and exag- 
gerated reports, was altogether a financial speculation, in which art was 
even more than usually a secondary consideration. Rachel herself was 
but an instrument to advance the interests of others, He whole family 
had conspired to bring about this grand finale, which was intended to 
make every member of it rich : the merit of its conception was due to the 
fertile imagination of Raphael. Inexperienced, hair-brained, full of chi- 
merical illusions, the young Israelite imagined that the kets of the 
citizens of the United States, mines richer and more inexhaustible than 
those of Peru, solely awaited the advent of his sister to yield up their 
ready-coined treasures. Even old Felix, who had hitherto manitested the 
most consummate skill and prudence in the management of his daughter’s 
interests, was inoculated with this insane spirit of adventure, excusable 
in a man of thirty, but strange indeed in one of his age and experience. 
The contagious vertigo resembled the fatal one of old which was the pre- 
cursor of the ruin of the nation. In the present case it was the hitherto 
fortunate that Rachel who was doomed to pay the penalty of the family 
error. 

From the day the fascinating vision of the American placer took pos- 
session of their bewitched imagination, there was no peace for Rachel. 
Continually pointing to the golden mirage the demon of covetousness 
spread before them, they assailed her with constant solicitations. Ra- 
phael, Sarah, Dinah, Leah, incessantly dinned into her ears the 1,700,- 
000 francs realized by Jenny Lind in thirty-eight nights. An estimate 
was made of the expenses and profits of the expedition: the latter were 
not to t to less than 2,554,600 francs. Of this sum Rachel was to 














in an early volume of ourrecords. Jonathan Pigg, of Dedham, is a pesty 
to a deed in L. 78, f. 66. We have also Hoggeridge (1674), Hogsfles 
go, Farrow, Hoegg, Hogg, Shoats (L. 90, f. 230), Swiney, Ham, 
amm, Bacon, and Brine. Choate, though a distingu‘shed, is not an 
imposing name. It is, perhaps, a corruption of Shote, a young pig ; 
which name still exists in England. From a late review, we learn that 
@ former pope had a name signifying Hogs-mouth. The poetic wreath 
encircles the brow of a Scotch Hogg. When an action was called into 
court not long since, a smile was produced by the announcement, that 
 ——— forGammon. Another Mr. Farrow is a barber at 
Lewiston, Me. Mr. Lard arrived here in the Star of the West, from Pa- 
nama, October, 1857 ; and a Mr. Lard lives in Philadelphia. John Wal- 
lower & Son received a government contract for whiskey in Boston and 
New York, May, 1857. The name of Swillaway occurs in our Middle- 
Sex records, being probably a corruption of Silloway. Thomas Bristle- 
ham, of Roxbury Beptember, 1857), shows a most swinish taste in no- 
menclature. In New York live families of Hoggs, Sties, Swilling, Swein, 
and Swiney. Mr. Hog, of that city, sells liquor. Mr. Hogben (Hog- 
al 


= 2) lives at Toronto, C.W.; and Wallowbury, Hogwood, Hams, and 
hoat, at Philadelphia, Hogmire is a common name in Livingston 
County, N.Y. 


Some names are very short. Mr. Ai Wheat made many deeds in an 


adjoining county. Ai Blood isa baker. We had our Bill Vose. In our 
Directory is Mr. Showe Ar, from the Celestial Empire. Mr. Ernst Au 
sells milk in New York. Using the initial letter only of his Christian 
name, he is Mr. E. Au (the French for “ water”). Mr. Ey lives in Phila- 
delphia, as do also three families of Ox. I have met with Si Er; and 
this case always seems to me the very essence of brevity. Even the 
Frenchman, Monsieur d’O, having, probably, a longer Christian name, 
must yield to this rival. Sa & Co, failed in London, November, 1857, 
in the Brazilian trade. Mr. Deas was graduated at West Point. Mr. 
Tuells ought to be considered as a name of Z'wo letters onl ; and Mr. 
Dee, Mr. Kay, Mr. Pee, and Mr. Wye, are obviously names of but one let- 
ter. Mr. Izard is Governor of Nebraska. We have very many names 
of three letters only, such as those last mentioned ; and Ash, Elm, Bly, 
Car (L. 547), Can, Fay, Fax, Foy, Fox, Fry, Gay, Gaw, Gow, Hay, Ide, 
Ra), Sky, Sly, Guy, Cop (1669), Dam, Cam, Lay, May, Nay, Ray, Rae, 
Rea, Way, Wey, Tay, Roy, Coy, Moy, Toy, Tak, Tew, Nut, Tye, Gee, 
Lee, Doe, Dow, Kah, Kop, Ker, Low, Man ; Pid, 1642 ; Ted, 1648 ; Het, 
1642 ; Dan, 1647 ; Dod, 1656 ; Tyd, 1671; Els, 1658; Iue, 1683; Bex, 


receive 1,200,000 francs free of all expenses ; her three sisters, 170,000 

francs each. As to Raphael, he was to have all he could make after pay- 

ing expenses. 
. “ . 7. 7 * 

A last, and certainly not the least important consideration, was one 
quite overlooked by the ambitious manager. He forgot, or did not choose 
to remember, that between him, the improvident and inexperienced youth, 
ignoring the language, the customs, and manners, the men and things of 
the country he was going to put to contribution, and Barnum, the fa- 
mous showman who exhibited Jenny Lind, and whose extraordinary tact, 
great experience, and well-combined measures in the way of puffs, trum- 
pet-pealed announcements, &c., &c., had so largely influenced her success, 
there was an immeasurable distance. 

From the moment this great project was conceived to that which wit- 
nessed its execution, nothing else was thought of, nothing else was cared 
for. We will not pause to speak of all the attempts made by friends and 
admirers to dissuade the tragédienne from this suicidal design. It was 
whispered that inducements of considerable pecuniary value were tried 
in vain. Among these bits af private gossip, it was said that, in accord- 
ance with a wish d by the tragédienne to possess a set of clasps to 
complete the superb parure of jewels she wore with the costume of Ad- 
rienne , the sum of 100,000 francs was offered on condition she 
would remain in France. This, though a paltry consideration when op- 
ome to the potent one of the expected 1,200,000 francs, was still too 

mportant to be slighted. The condition was accepted, the sum was sent ; 

part of it was used for the purchase of the clasps, the remainder pra- 
dently added to the mass, and the tragédienne remained : the handsome 
bribe purchased a respite of six months. 

It must be owned, however, that it was long before Rachel herself 
viewed the emigration in the fair colours in which it was pictured by 
those who had an interest in her going. Such was her irresolution, that, 
to the very last moment, Raphael trembled lest she should give it up al- 
together. However, it was said that he had wisely provided against 
such an emergency, and insured himself in more ways than one against 
any eventual backsliding. Under colour of losses at the Bourse, he bor- 
rowed a sum to defray the expenses of a preliminary voyage to America, 
undertaken to make the arrangements for her reception there. He after- 
ward obtained a second installment for some other preparatory requisite, 
then again another to advance the month’s pay to the actors engaged, 











for the passage expenses, d&c., dc. When he had thus borrowed to the 


amount of 80 or 100,000 francs, he felt more secure for his own share of 
compensation. 

On the 11th of August all doubt was at an end ; Rachel embarked in 
the Pacific. The countenance of the i wore a heavy cloud. 
Mute and thoughtful, she seemed to leave the shores of Europe with 
marked reluctance. It might be that the natural grief of parting with 
friends had thus saddened her ; some of the members of the company sug- 
gested that she might be reflecting on M. Dumas’s pleasant prediction 
that, “‘ should Mademoiselle Rachel succumb to climate, fatigue, or dis- 
ease, like Mademoiselle Sontag, her brother Raphael would make the 
best of the misfortune by having her embalmed, and exhibiting the body 
of Rachel to the Americans, since he could not exhibit ber alive.” 

Her very first day on board was marked by an incident that might 
well have inspired sad presentiments. One of the passengers, who was 
far gone in a consumption, died that afternoon. The body was put into 
a coffin and | peg in one of the boats, For the first few days the pre- 
sence of death cast a gloom on the passengers ; for some time, when walk- 
ing the deck, they either avoided the side where the body hung in the 
little boat, or the laugh was hushed, the voice lowered to’ a whisper, the 
quick pace slackened as they passed by. But the impression of awe that 
produced this respect was soon effaced, and the merry chat, the light 
song, and cheerful laugh were heard, as uncontrolled and free as though 
that sad memento of what was, is, and will be, to the end of time itse 
was no longer there. The mute eloquence of those lips doomed to eter- 
nal silence was soon unheeded by the thoughtless crowd, and the poor 
aunt of the youth was the only one whose countenance retained any trace 
of sadness. 

During the passage Captain Nye presented to his celebrated passenger 
& superb pa box, filled with American perfumery, the gift of a 
citizen of New York, who wished to remain incognito. The gallantry of 
her unknown admirer did not, however, render the tragédienne more cheer- 
ful, and she finally chose to remain altogether in her cabin. 

The day before the arrival of the Pacific she condescended, however, to 
make her appearance at the public table. This was the day of what is 
called the captain’s dinner, when Champagne is supplied gratis, and 
toasts, speeches, and congratulations are made and exchanged. 
the usual toasts to the captain and to the ladies, some one proposed the 
health of Mademoiselle Rachel. So far there was nothing unusual or out 
of the way in the proceedings, but they did not end here. It occurred to 
some busy gentleman that the members of the French company would 
hail with delight an opportunity of singing the “ Marseillaise :” probably 
he thought they were in the habit of singing it night and morning, as 
some other people are supposed to say their prayers, and with like hopes 
of a happy result. His expectations were rather disappointed, for the 
astonishment of those thus unexpectedly called upon was great indeed. 
The honour was unanimously declined, for the very good reason that not 
one knew by heart the French national hymn. 

No one seemed inclined to make a display of his musical powers, until 
a gentleman from New Orleans, having devoted himself, Curtius-like, for 
the good of all, volunteered, on condition the burden of the song should 
be taken up by all present. The reputation of the French company for 
patriotism was thus saved. As for the burden, it was taken up, and in 
such guise that, whatever credit the singers deserved for good-will, it was 
evident there was nothing to boast of in the way of harmony. It was 
plainly apparent they were nearing a land of liberty, for every man sent 
forth his voice in the most independent manner, perfectly free from all 
trammels of time or measure, and utterly careless of his neighbour’s per- 
formance. At any rate, the result was one that had not always been the 
ease with the belligerent hymn—it ended, not in tears and blood, but in 
hearty and prolonged merriment. 

The close of the voyage was marked by the usual act of conventional 
generosity which custom has made a law for all artists of European cele- 
brity, and which to neglect would be to peril the expected success. Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel remitted to the captain two thousand francs to be dis- 
tributed among the crew of the Pacific, and eight hundred francs for the 
Sailors’ Orphan Asylum. Thinking this a favourable opportunity, one 
of the lady-passengers requested the generous artiste would give a few 
scenes from Corneille or Racine for the gratification of all the passengers. 
Rather surprised at a call for which her experience of English society 
had not prepared her, the tragédienne returned a very positive refusal. 

Of Mile. Rachel’s career in this country it is not necessary to speak. 
Made. de B—— tells all the ungenerous things about it she can. The 
forty-two performances given by the tragedienne produced a sum total of 
684,033 francs—of which her share alone was 298,000 francs—so that 
the expedition in a pecuniary point of view was not a failure. But the 
effort to make it successful destroyed the life of the greatest actress the 
modern world has ever seen. 

It is a goodly indication of coming winter pleasures—or at least a 
suggestiveness of those to which we may look forward with some degree 
of certainty—that our desk already presents bright signs of activity in 
the publishing business. Of late there has been so little done by our 
largest houses, that it is we confess with a thrill of pleasure we note the 
increasing stack. At present we can keep pace with the issues, and as 
this is something we cannot always boast of, we proceed to make the 
most of it. 

Jacob Abbott supplies us with two fresh contributions to the light- 
some reading of English History. We have in the usual neat shape the 
story of the chivalric King Richard the Second, bedizened with all the 
brave glory of the feudal times, and of King Richard the Third, who, 
says Mr. Abbott, briefly “was as bad a man as the principle of hereditary 
sovereignty ever raised to the throne.” These histories are written with 
Mr. Abbott’s usual skill, and in a small space contain a vast amount of 
genuine, and in some cases, curious information. Messrs. Harpers are 
the publishers. 

It happens too often that men who accomplish the best and most prac- 
tical schemes of philanthropy are those who from the mere quietness of 
their lives are least remembered. We are glad that in the Memoirs of 
Joseph Curtis, by C. M. Sedgwick, justice has been done to a remark- 
able self-made man. The book is written in an easy vein, and will in- 
terest the young folks. Harper Brothers. 

A topic of unusual interest to the Theological world is discussed with 
learning and ability by the Dean of Westminster, in a little work just 
issued by Redfield, and avowedly On the authorised version of the New 
Testament in connection with some recent proposals for its revision. Dr. 
Trench brings to the matter a vast amount of exact knowledge, 
and his criticisms on various bungling passages in the authorisad 
version are generally sound and good, but he declaims all intention of 
belittling the worth of our present translation. “Iam persuaded ” 
says the Dean, “that a revision ought to come; I am convinced 
that it will come. Not, however, I would trust as yet ; for we are not 
as yet in any respect prepared for it ; the Greek and the English which 
should enable us to bring this to a successful end, might, it is to be 
feared, be wanting alike. Nor certainly do I underrate the other diffi- 
culties which would beset such an enterprise ; they look, some of them, 
the more serious to me the more I contemplate them ; and yet believing 
that this mountain of difficulty will have to be surmounted, I can only 
trust and believe that it, like so many other mountains, will not, on 
nearer approach, prove so formidable as at a distance it appears.” Dr. 
Trench, it will be seen, is very earnest and grave. There are passages 
of decided value in his dissertation. 





Tue Oxpest BIB_e on Tue Continent—A Book over 900 YEARS OLD. 
—This is a volume of six hundred pages, says the Detroit ree Press, 
containing the whole Bible in the Latin language. It belongs to the 
Rev. Dr. Duffield, of this city. The book is made entirely of vellum, 
and the printing is all done by hand with a pen and ink. Every letter 
is perfect in its shape, and cannot be distinguished, by any imperfections 
in form, from the printed letters of the present day. The shape of the 
letters is of course different from those now in use, but in no other respect 
can they be distinguished from the printed matter. The letter is of 
about the same size as that in which this article is printed, which will 
give an idea of the difficulty of forming so perfect a work. The immense 
amount of labour may be conceived from the fact that there are two co- 
lumns on each page, each of which lacks only about six letters of being 
as wide as the columns of this paper. They will average sixty lines to 








the column. The columns numbering 1,200, we have about 72,000 lines 
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in the whole book. Nothing short of 
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others, and came very near being lost. It was picked 
on the sidewalk by one who recognised it as one of Dr. Duffield’s 
valuable relics, and preserved it. 
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Serremper Ecuirse.—On the seventh of next month a total 
of the sun will take place, invisible in the United States, except 
contact of limbs in Florida, 

south. The central line of the moon’s shadow will cross the 


AG 
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coast in latitude 5 deg. 44 min. south, where, in the vicinity of 
in Peru, the sun will be totally obscured over a belt 32 miles wide 
4 seconds. On the Atlantic coast the total obscuration will take 
in latitude 25 deg. 40 min. south, near Paranagua Bay in Brasil, 
the belt will be 45 miles wide, and will continue 114 seconds. 
Under the assurance that astronomers from Europe would avail them- 
selves of the favourable opportunity afforded by the unusual length of 
the obscuration in Brazil to go thither for the purpose of observing the 
phenomena attending the eclipse, and which it is of great importance 
should be recorded simultaneously with the observations on the Peruvian 
coast, the Smithsonian Institution made arrangements to send an astro- 
nomer to the latter station. Facilities have been offered by the railroad 
and steamboat companies on the route, and instruments of all kinds have 
been furnished by the Institution, Professor Bache, Lieut. Maury, and Mr. 
Fitz, a rigrone > instrument th in by New York, = has 
completed, for t purpose, a nch equatorial telescope. 
Mr. William Wheelwright voluateered to assume the entire cost of an as 
os the United States, but different arrangements had already 
8. 


After all, it is discovered that no expedition will sail from Europe for 
Brasil, and thus an opportunity to increase our knowledge of this branch 
of astronomical science is lost. 

The Institution, however, as we leara from the National Intellii ‘ 
have determined to carry out their arrangements, and have appointed 
Lieutenant Gillies astronomer of the expedition to Peru. He will em- 
bark on board the steamer of the 5th instant from New York, and reach 

ta on the 19th, returning bome late in the autumn. The station he 
probably select is an eminence of the Andes, about one hundred 
miles to the south-east of a ag and from when-e the earliest phase of 
the eclipse will be visible. Mr. C. Raymond, of New York, will accom- 
pany as assistant. Mr. Liuis, of Paris, will meet the party at Payta. 


A Trus Ayecpore or Louis Van Beernoven.—in the year 1825, a 
well-known artist, who was also a diletanée in musical composition, pub- 
lished a small volume of waltzes. Each was expressly composed for the 
oooasion by one of the most popular and celebrated composers of the day, 
since nobody refused his contribution to the editor, who wished to pay a 
eurative trip to Carlsbad with the proceeds. The book met with an ex- 
traordinary success and rapid sale. Suddenly the editor hit upon the 
notion of soliciting a contribution from the great Louis Van Beethoven, 
with whom he had formerly been acquainted, through his grandfather 
and father. With the noblest and most affectionate readiness, the great 
composer sag compliance with his petitioner’s wish, and gave him not 
told 


1 





waltz, but (he, the incomparable) a trio into the bargain. He 

the gentleman to come for the work, which would be finished in 

about four weeks. As, however, the gentleman fell ili, he was unable 

to go, and obliged to renounce so interesting a visit. He begged, there- 
fore, his mother to fetch the work, and express his thanks. 

But the housekeeper, to whom the lady gave her name, would not ad- 
mit her, saying her master was again very cracked that day. As, at this 
moment, Beethoven put his head out of the door, she pushed the lady 
into a dark room, with the words: ‘ Hide yourself, for there is no speak- 
ing to him to-day.”” The lady consequently left without executing her 
commission. 

A day or two afterwards, Beethoven sent the waltz to the gentleman’s 
house, with the following note, the authenticity of which is beyond a doubt, 
as the original is now lying before us :— 

“ Dear Sir,—Through the stupidity of my housekeeper, mother was sent 
= without my being told a werd i her Visit, cana 

“T have severe ly her unbecoming conduct, in not introducing your 
mother into my room ; the boorishness and coarseness of these people, whom I 
am unfortunate enough to have around me, are known to everyone. I beg your 
pardon. “ Your most obedient servant 


“ Louis Van Besrnoven.” 
Poor, feeling man, who, in addition to the colossal misfortune (doubly 
terrible to such a composer) of being deprived of the sense of hearing, 
was compelled to suffer the torture, which eat into his very soul, of pass- 
img among such persons his existence, saddened, moreover, by other 
heart-depressing family matters, which were communicated by Beethoven 
himself—who desired and asked for sympathy—to the writer. 





M. Fewrx Batty ar Home.—M. Felix Belly has returned from Ame- 
rica, with the treaty entered upon bet the republics of Costa Rica 
and Nicaragua on the one side, and the company represented by M. Mil- 
laud for ranning @ canal through the Isthmus of Panama. This treaty 
ensures at least on one point union between these two republics, which 
were always at war for the settlement of their boundaries. This perma- 
nent duel of the two chiefs of the two governments has even been ended 
oa this occasion by a classical déjeuner. The limits of the two States are 
naturally marked out by the projected canal, as the treaty grants to the 
Millaud company a league of ground on each territory of the two sides 
of the canal. Several New York journals have said that the Millaud 
company did not represent the Freach government ; that is all the more 
true, because it has never pretended to represent it. It may, however, 
be remarked that Napoleon III., long before he had attained the high po- 
sition which he occupies, and when he was in prison at Ham, had been 

in a similar scheme, for which he wanted to collect vast means. 
scheme is even, I am told, related in the works of Napoleon IIL. 
This first plan estimated the cost of the interoceanic canal at one bun- 
dred millions of francs, and its revenue at forty millions.— Paris 
of the “ Belge.” 








Tue Two New Acts on Oatus.—The two new Acts of Parliament on 
oaths which received the Royal assent on Friday have jnst been printed. 
They are tively 21st and 22d Victuria, cap. 48 and ca: 4. The 
first statute is entitled, “ An Act to substitute one oath for the Oaths of 
Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration, and for the relief of Her Majes- 
ane Bere hn 
v er Majesty’s subjects professing the Jewish reli- 
gion.” There is now one oath instead of the Oaths of Allegiance, Sa- 
Fremacr’ and'Abjuration. It ends, “ upon the true faith of a Christian.” 

he Act provides that ey person of the persuasion of the people 

Quakers, and every o person now by law permitted to make 

an affirmation or declaration, may affirm and declare, and omit the 

see et ee eae on > ies a ot a Christian.” 

Persons og ewish religion may e declarations, as allowed 

by certain Acts to other person bat the Act a not to aft tne Koma 

ic Relief Act [10th George IV., cap. 7]. The second Act on the 

Jews empowers either House of Parliament to modify the form of oath to 

be taken by a Jew instead of the Oath of , &e., to entitle him 
to sit and vote in the House, omitting the w “and I make this 

lation on the true faith of a Christian,” which is to be taken on a reso- 


and one or two other states in the | g: 
th American continent in a yo ota | direction, falling upon the | litt) 


Jewish religion,” and the other Act “to pro- | Com 


de- | head with a 
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Mr. R. Ten Broeck’s Orlanda, by Cossack, 4 , 6st. 121b. (Plumb)... .. 1 
Mr. Payne’s Mimoes, 8 years’ G2t. 6lb. (Challoner) ‘ 
Betting : 6 to 5, at first 5 to 4, on Mimosa. 


Orlanda \ed from start to finish, and won easily by two lengths.— Times. 


Tas Ham or Tras Presipents.—In the Patent Office at Washington 
there are many objects of interest connected with 
those who administered its affairs in times gone by. 
some of these objects of curiosity when in Washington in December last, 
there was nothing that struck us so forcibly as the samples of small locks 
of hair taken from the heads of the different Chief from 
President Washington down to President Pierce, secured in a frame, 
covered with glass. Here is, in fact, a part and parcel of what consti- 
tuted the living bodies of those illustrious individuals, whose names are 
as familiar as household words, but who now live only in history and the 
remembrance of the past. 

The hair of Washington is nearly a pure white, fine and smooth in its 


Phat of John Adams is nearly the same in colour, though perhaps a 
le coarser. 
The hair of Jefferson is of a different character, being a mixture of 
white and auburn, or a sandy brown, and rather coarse. In his youth Mr. 
Jefferson’s hair was remarkable for its bright colour. 

The hair of Madison is coarse, and of a mixed white and dark. 

The hair of Monroe is a handsome dark auburn, smooth and free from 
any admixture whatever. He is the only President, excepting Pierce, 
whose hair has undergone no change in colour. 

The hair of John Quincy Adams is peculiar, being coarse and yellowish 
ener in colour. 

he hair of Gen. Jackson is almost a perfect white, but coarse in its 
character, as might be supposed by those who have examined the portraits 
of the old hero. 

The hair of Van Baren is white and smooth in appearance. 

- big hair of Gen. Harrison is fine white, with a slight admixture of 
ac 

The hair of John Tyler is a mixture of white and brown. 

The hair of James K. Polk is almost a pure white. 

The hair Gen. Taylor is white, with a slight admixture of brown. 

The hair of Millard Fillmore is, on the other hand, brown, with a slight 
admixture of white. 

The hair of Franklin Pierce is a dark brown, of which he has a plenti- 
ful crop.— Wilmington Journal. 


More Racs rrom THE Crim—EA—PoETRY AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
—At the paper mill of Messrs. William Clark & Son, in this town, among 
the rage recently received from the Crimea are many labels, which were 
upon the bundles of linen when sent out from England, stating the name 
of the person who sent them and the place of residence. Attached to 
one of these labels was found the following beautiful tribute to Florence 
a the beloved and honoured of America as well as England. 
—WNorthampion ( Mass.) Gazette. ‘ 

Lady! in our England’s sto: 


if ! when to weeping households 
ord of thy devotion came, 

h and lowly called thee angel, 

ives and mothers blessed thy name. 
Wihere the whiened ecttage'p 

whiten rs; 
In the old manorial mansion, ery 
Eyes were filled with thankful tears. 


Lady! when the wounded soldier 
his head and looks on thee, 
go will come and softly whisper, 
“T may yet recross the sea.” 
Yet return his mother’s kisees, 
As she shuddevrs at his scars, 
Yet behold a face still dearer, 
Seen in dreams beneath the stars. 
ay, thou hast left, for duty, 
that gives to life its charm, 
And we ey that God may keep thee, 
With thy sisters, safe from harm— 
Ever shall a and sto 
Cause the a blissful 
our warfare long is over 
And our beating hearts are still. 
Should this meet the eye of Miss Nightingale, let her know that there 
are thousands of hearts beating high in admiration of her heroic, praise- 
worthy conduct, sacrificing the comforts of an English home to attend to 
the wants of our brave wounded sailors and soldiers. ; 
Brosely, Shropshire, Dec. 5, 1854. M. A. Humpurizs. 





A Bap Loox Ovt ror 4 SunstantiaL Peace.—We are accused of being 
the enemies of England ; yes, we are undeniably the foes of Protestant 
England, because we are aware that Protestant England is forcedly the 
ally of the revolution, forcedly the enemy of France and of all nations, 

naturally the greatest obstacle to the conversion of the heathen and 
to the civilization of the world. But we do not deny the excellent qua- 
lities—not of the English character, which is changing more and more— 
but of a great number of Englishmen. It is by these qualities that Eng- 
land maiatains her strength and power ; but these very qualities render 
her the more dangerous, because they are devoted to evil objects. We 
do not observe the my my of depreciating the power of England— 
whieh is, however, less than is believed—and it is because she is power- 
ful that we assail her with ener; The world will never recover sub- 
stantial peace until England shall have become Roman Catholic, or shall 
have ceased to be a first rate power. With England no alliance is possi- 
ble. The nations of the earth ought, therefore, to come to an understand- 
ing, and hurl against her the famous sentence of the Roman senators— 
“ Delenda est Carthago.”’—Paris Univers. 





Horrweie Conression or A Pirate.—Peter Williams, under sentence 
of death at Auburo, Me., with a coloured man named Abraham Cox, for 
the murder at sea of the captain, two mates, and one man of the brig 
Albion , of Portland, has made a confession, which is printed in the 
Lewiston Falls Journal. Williams represents that he was born in Ostend, 
Belgium, in 1830, his father being a sailor ; he ran away from school and 
never learned to read. He first went to sea when nine years of age, and 
has served on shipboard in all parts of the world ever since—at one time 
on a German man-of-war, and then again in the employ of the East India 

pany, acting ae captain of the maintop in one of their vessels. In 
July, 1857, he became acquainted with pay ime named Thomas Fa- 
hey, and both went to Portland and shipped in the Albion Cooper. The 
beig, soon after leaving Batt, was found to be leaky ; the second mate is 
stated to have treated both Williams and Cox, the negro, with great bar- 
barity, and finally Williams stabbed him, for which he was placed in irons. 
Afterwards the mate called him into his room, drove a into a beam, 
and bung him up by the beam, the forward part of his feet just touching 
the floor. He was in great pain, and finally fainted. Finally, Cox 
broached the project of the murder of the cap and crew, and supplied 
some knives and razors, which Williams fastened to sticks. The 
mao, Fahey, was alone taken into their confidence. They first k'lled 
Capt. Humphrey, who was asleep on the deck, with two blows on the 
hatchet. His head partially turned, but he died without a 
struggle. , He then went behind the second mate and struck him in the 
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—The following list comprebends all the armed vessels now engaged in 
hostile operations near the Gulf of Pechelee. The Mississippi left for 
Hong Kong, however, on the 22d. 









BRITISH. 

Guns. Men. Anchored in 
oc ctivecccvcovvcedasy 84 7 Galf of Pechelee. 
DMB. «cb ovicececccccses 40 270 Ditto. 
Furious (paddle steamer) . 8 220 Ditto. 
Nimrod ( itch gunboat). 6 120 ~—- Peiho. _ 
Cormorant GBD... .cccccccrcese 6 98 Peiho. 
Surprise i aceon, 98 Gulf of Pechelee. 
Fury meniiae of steamer)........... g 4 Ditto. 
ina ane. er 48 
Bustard — : 2 These go to and fro. 
Opossum ditto. 

Stanch ditto.... neo oe 48 
Firm nnd 609d0te2 odtoces 3 48 
Coromandel (paddle steamer).... 5 44 Peiho. 
Hesper (store ship)............. 3 54 Gulf of Pechelee. 
2,052 
FRENCH. 






Némesis (frigate)............. 
Audacieuse (fri 





rigate)......... itto. 
Primauguet (steam corvette)... .. . ~» 0g Ditto, 
ns 55 6 00 occ ccnptcnsskce sh cutece ecss Ditto. 
LT di, a dadbnnath Ge setiXesntiaage+nesidnedbes es Ditto. 
Phiégéton (steam Corvette).............cececeeccnsceeses Ditto. 
Nitraille (ganboat)...........0.escecseee Pree, 

(gunboat)...... o6 tto. 

Avalanche (gunboat). . Ditto. 
Dragonne (gunboat). . coe Ditto. 
Bette GAG Alp). 02.0. cccccscvvcocccccsscccccsscc cesses Ditto. 
Minnesota (steam frigate). ..........cccsceteceeseceeeee Gulf of Pechelee. 
I Sits 45 oneoplunine teiatitdnnckenuee’ _ Ditto, 
Antelope (chartered steamer)... .....0..-.0-seceeeeeereee Peiho. 

. RUSSIAN. : 
America (paddle steamer)... .+.....+0.es000+ ine amne Peiho. 





Tue Game or Cuess.—By next year, it is said, a uniform system of 
chess will prevail throughout the world, in place of the confusion here- 
tofore existing. Staunton of England, Jaenisch of Russia, and Von der 
Lasa of Germany, have drawn up separate codes, all of which will 
shortly be published, and an eclectic system be constructed from them. 
In every country beside England and the United States the practice of 
Russia and Germany is prevalent, and it is to be hoped that the improve- 
ment will heaceforward be adopted by them also. 


A New Opera sy Mr. Batre.—Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harri- 
son have accepted a strange 0; from the pen of Mr. Balfe, the dibreia 
by the poets of “ The Rose of Castille.” This work is to be produced in 
October at Lane, the future home of the National Opera. Mr. 
Frank Mori, too, has founded a lyrical structure on an old English sub- 
ject, relating to the time of Henry VIL, upon which hopes are founded. 
Thirdly, an English version of “ Martha,” from the facile pen of Mr, 
Charles Jefferys, will be one of the novelties. According to rumour, 
therefpre, the odds are two to one in favour of native composers. This 
is as it should be. 

TseaTreE IraLien at Parts.—The engagements entered into by M. Cal! 
gado for the approaching season comprise—MM. Mario, Tamberlik, Gal- 
vani, and Graziani (brother of the barytone) tenors ; MM. Graziani and 
Corsi, barytones ; MM. Zucchini and Angelini, basses ; Mesdames Grisi, 
Alboni, Penco, and Rosa de Ruda, sopranos ; and Mad. Nantier-Didiée, 
contralto. 

Tae Doxe or Mataxorr.—The Morning Post says that the Maréchal 
Due de Malakoff will accompany Her Majesty in her visit to Cherbourg. 
His Excellency will be on board the flagship the Royal Albert, in com- 
pliance with the subjoined invitation from Admiral Lord Lyons :— 

Her Majesty’s Ship Royal Albert, —. July 18, 1858. 

Monsieur le Maréchal,—I hear with pleasure,that your Excellency pro- 
poses to accompany my Most Gracious Sovereign, the Queen, to Cher- 
bourg, and I hope that you may not consider me very presumptuous in as- 
piring to the honour of conveying your Excellency and suite in your old 

uaintance, the Royal Albert. ependently of the honour of havin 
so distinguished a guest on board my flagship, it will be a very hig 
gratification to me to be again in social intercourse with the great com- 
mander of whose deeds of arms and friendliness towards my countrymen 
I was a daily witness throughout the Crimean expedition.—I have the 
honour, &c., Lyovs, 

His Excellency Marshal the Duke of Malakoff. 








Exrraorprvary Meetinc on Sxiecoat Moor, Hatrrax.—Recently, 
some three or four thousand people assembled on Skircoat Moor, in con- 
sequence of an extraordinary announcement issued last week by a wool- 
comber, named John Taylor, who, there can be little doubt, is insane. 
Taylor had alleged that God would appear in a visible form upon Skir- 
coat Moor, on Sunday afternoon, and that there would be no thunder nor 
lightning, as at Sin: A little before two o’clock, however, a thunder- 
storm of anusal violence, though of short duration, broke over the neigh- 
bonrhood ; still, some tho of people assembled on the Moor. At 
three o’clock, Taylor commenced to address the meeting. After speak- 
ing a few minutes, he bade the people look towards the east for the ma- 

tation of the Deity. The people looked, but as there was nothing 
to be seen, they began sodding the false prophet, who would probably 
have been disabled not his friends hurried him from the common in 
the cart which had been provided as a platform. Taylor was formerly a 
local preacher amo.1gst the Wesleyans. He is still at large, the authori- 
ties have taken no notice of the blasphemous proceedings, which have 
greatly aroused the indignation of the people. 


Tue Hor Season ry Invia.—The Calcutta eepepentaes of the British 
Standard writes as follows :—I can assure you the heat is worse than the 
oldest can remember. I am only writing, and yet my hands glisten, and 
fell as if dipped in soap-suds, and my face is a regular spring of water. 
One dare not go out in the sun, unless he particularly es for discom- 
fort or sickness, or probably asun-stroke. You in England have no idea 
of the state of everlasting moisture in which we are kept. Punkahe and 
khus barely keep us alive. Guess, then, what it must be in the field, and 
do not wonder at 30 men dying of sun-stroke for three killed, or that 63 
men in one regiment had been admitted to the hospital in one day, all 
suffering from the sun. I cannot at present write more ; great beads of 
perspiration are falling on the paper and erasing my work far more 
quickly than I can accomplish it, and, therefore, I will bid you adie. 








A Ratway Cow Hoxt.—On Thursday evening last a singular acci- 
dent occurred on the North branch of the Midland railway, at the village 
of Breadsall, about two miles from Derby. It appears that the four 
o’clock P.M. goods train from Derby to passed the Breadsall cross- 
ing (at which there is a road over the line), at the usual time, and, in 

uence of some repairs being done at this point, travelled at a slow 
rate of apood. As soon as the train had , the gate’ oO) 





the for the purpose of allowing a drove of milch cows, 16 in num- 
fer tetengitg to Mrs. Merry, farmer, Breadsall, to cross for the purpose 
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the cattle getting — the line, the 

ee en ten mob ha pee ty had been un- 

Qoeerved until then) came up and toe wae eae tee 
eows were instantly killed, one of them caught e 

in front of the engine, and conveyed in that posi at 

We Piaif'« mile in the direction of Derby. Three others were t by 

the engine and forced off the line and through the gate ; one of them was 

killed, but the other two were so little injured that they were able to 


walk to the farm. The affair was purely accidental, no blame being at- 
tached to the gatekeeper. 





.coess. 
” PROBLEM No. 501, sy Sami. Loyp. 
From the Sa “ Ne tentes aut perfice,’”” which gained the Prize in the “Albion” 
Problem Tournay. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 





Soution To ProsieM No. 500. 


White. Blacx. 
1. BoQR4 BtoQ Kt, or Kt to Q Kt. 
S Best | K moves. 
3. Kt or P checkmates. 
White. Whit. Black. 
cs is | Biome & or Ki to Ety Spee enter ee R to R 2, 4, 5, &c. 
8q., &c. 2. Kt to K Kt6, ch. | K moves. 
2 KttoQé6. — 3. Kt to B 7, che 





To ove Pros_eu ConTRiBuroRs IN THE ToURNAY.—In publishing the-cor- 
to explain the in- 
accuracies which have appeared in some of the Problems of several of the Com- 


rect Problems according to their order of merit, we pro 


petitors, to satisfy them with the impartiality and fairness of the decision 
which we are happy to say has not been questioned. 


ENTS.—S. We thank you for thinking of us a 
aa pe your Three-move position a diagram 
oe blems. The Prize 


- CORRESPONDENTS. in 


« A friend in need is @ friend indeed.” 


tions, and tor the fair and 


sion on their merits. Messrs. Marache and Fiske will 


P. Morphy has scored another game in his match with Mr. Lowenthal. 


after the appearance of the 
left for you at the office of the Albion, 16 
Beekman St., and will be forwarded according to your directions. —_E. B.C. 
We acknowledge ourselves greatly in- 
debted to you for the untiring perseverance, and allow us to add, talent, which 
you have displayed in peg the batch of Problems sent to you without Solu- 
impartial manner in which you rendered your deci- 
also please receive our 
— acknowledgments for the part they have taken in this delicate duty———. 


NEW ELEGANT STORE STOCK OF GOODS, 
PEEPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
F. DERBY & COMPANY 
Im; Tallors, 


porting 
LATE OF PARK PLACE, 
Have Removed to the Newly Arranged Government Building, 


57 WALKER , 
arene Se eee aati: aeeeaen anes oie 
BETTER LIGHTED PREMISES THAN 
Biome toy Formerly orate, eea berate rth dginy of thelr Mercadian 
This law LEGANCE, ¥. LARGEST FI RST.CLASS s CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 
MENT IN NEW YORE, if not in the World, recel 
BARLOW,  PAywE & co., 
ase] Lonpor, 


desirable novelty for GENTLE. 
wen's Dit DR ii'be found, upon inspection, for STYLA, QUALITY and PRICK, the 
Se eeae in the aed apenas 





MRS. MEARS’S 


FRENCH & ENGLISH BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
OR YOUNG LADIES, NOS. 30 AND 3% WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, BELOW 
Fifth Avenue, re-opens on THURSDAY, Burr. 9. 
Mrs. M. will be at heme to receive ta and Guardians who may wish to confer with 
her, on and after September 1. 





iWERS. 

ERPETUAL ATTRACTIONS IN TOILET APPOINTMENTS, COIFFURES OF EVERY 

P class. Hair-Pins, with other interesting trifles. Jet Ornaments in profusion. 

JAMES TUCKER’S 
361 Broadway, near Franklin Street. 
“THE LONDON PHOTOGRAPHIC 
AND eTreREoscuric C WAREHOUSE, 

WA ‘0. 11 Poutry, London.—Iist July, 185s. 
» = fo "55 MAIDEN LANE 
New Yorx. 








Bir: 
™ PRS en / api ah t von maz atte sole Agent ts the Untied States for the sale of all 
itereoscopes, Siareowm ae, ake © Rotograges of may F P 
with liberty to advertise to from this day forward. 


“H. W. GLADWELL, Jn.” 


ENCAUSTIC ry FOR FLOORS. 
aEows TILES FOR veers BUL ALLS, DINING- snows. < CONEET A20- 
jes and Hi and for Public Barunee of every kind. as laid b Subscribers in 
= seve at Washington, ‘and in man Churches, Banks, Hotels and wll in every 
sale by MILLER & COATES, 
29 Pearl Street, New York. 





RICHARDSON'S IRISH LINENS, ee &o. 
ONSUMERS OF RICHARDSON’S LINENS, 
obtaining the me gennine that the a 


these desirous of 
the full mame of the ip Rcpakswowion Cowbas,o: con guaranty lt 


will 
with goods of so 
“INO. BULLOCKE JIN 
(Agents for Prey 

o. 





DEN.) 
Church Suset, New York. 


MAY, JUNB, AND JULY FASHIONS 
OF PARIS AND NEW YORK MANTILLAS, BY 
William Buchanan Mackenrie, Nos. 294 and 296 Canal Street, 
(BRANDRETH BUILDING). 
ESPECTFULLY announces to the Ladies of New York and its vicinity, that . 
a eye of PARIS MANTILLAS. aateage 


ceived. per steamer Arabia, a large 
bie 18 lit of the fuLae 
oun BUue La CE MANT 





CAMBRIA “ - 

CHANT: je 

PUSHER “ PO 

PUSHER “ CENTR 

BLACK SILK AND NET LLAS, 

BLACK SILK AND Lace = 

BLACK SILK ANU GUIPCRE * 

BLACK 8 N —s Spee, ine 

e! handsome together @ great vari 
gar aetna mnaeee 

— use atten rom ers ani tors, as 

is acne. Sree from w! there is no deviation,and all oh poh may be Salted ees ae oe Eales 
wi y are rep 


WILLIAM ba = ent MACKENZIE, 
and 296 Canal Street, New York. 





P SKIRTS IN 
= By A oh AND MANY INCONVENIENUES EXPERIENCED BY 

Ladies weariug the STEEL, HOOP SKIR when entering and sitting in Ch 
rh &c., as well as the continual breaking of the spring, large occupancy of space, 
too frequent inelegant displacement of their attire, is entirely removed by the use of 
WOUDWARD’S PATENT PREMIUM COLUMBIAN 

SKIRTS AND EXTEND. 
which are allowed by all whe have worn them to be beyond question superior to the French 
Skeleton. other Stee! or Brass Going Sairt in the market, ging Loreny wa: table 
nom 8 are both 7 easy and graceful, very COMPRESSIBLE, EXPANSIVE, and | nd terms 
id DESIRABLE PROMENADE and TRAVELLING SKIRT in che world. 


196 Ful .¥. 
lattes plesases nl ~ a Street, and 329 Broadway, N. ¥ 





PIANOS, MELODEONS, AND ZIOLIANS, 
GRAND, BOUDOIR, AND HORIZONTAL. 


T Ss. BERRY Has OPENED HIS NEW WAREROOMS. IN THE MARBLE 
. — corner of Grand Street and Broadway, with one of the largest and most va- 
ried assor of Boston and New York Pianos ever offered in the city. He has Hallet, 
Davis & Co. ~ ‘elebrated Grand, Parlour Grand, and pases, Fiseen, es Brothers’ beau- 
ul instruments ; and many other ers of every Le hoe 
Pianos suited to Schools, p Komen but enduring Second-Hand Pianos, from por to $190. 
odeons from different panvt 9 facturers, some with sounding-boards Piano action. 
All offered at prices lower than e 


a@ PIANUS AND MELODEUNS TO LET. én 
458 Broadway, (corner of Grand Street), New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 
343 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Ree. the highest premiams awarded in 1857 by the American Institute, New York, 
land Instituie, Baltimore, and at the Maine, Connecticut, Illinois, and Michigan 





State Fairs. 
Send for a Circular, containing Editorial and Scientific Opinions, and Testimonials from 
persons of the highest social position, &c. 


BARTHOLF’S SEWING MACHINES, 
For Family and General Use. 
HESE are the first Sewing Machines using a needle and shuttle, practically estab- 
lished in America.”’—New Yorker. 
“The Bariholf § Soweng See Machine is, we think, destined to create a sensation. No family 
should be without one.’’—Times and Messenger. 
’ ** It is unquestionably one of the beat.”’—, yy Court: 
“One of the most effective Machines in the market. "—WN. ¥. Daily New: 
“In point of workmanshi| , durability, elegance of appearance, we know of none that can 
compete with these. N. 
These Machines ~_3 excellent work.”— . Sun. 
“The oc is a stitch that will not =F, vam mily Maga 
RINCIPAL OFFICE, NO, 489 BROADWAY, COR, “BROOM = 
AGENTS WaNTED—Send for a Cirenlar. Address, care Box No. 2841, P. 


NO. 448 BROADWAY. 
A NEW AND CHEAP SEWING MA 


Called, on aecount of its universal es to Ay | description of ey 
FAMILIES, PLANTATIONS, SHIRT-MAK A 





,| 66 





for 
OP WORK, 





HENRY NUNNS begs leave to inform the Ladies of New York, tha 
he has removed from 


Boot and Shoe Store, No. “4 Late yo Opposite the Metropolitan Hotel. H. 


received for so ray ass) 
any lies’ ad Children’ "8 


him at their ao sa before’ 10 AM, 


eae Sapaiice. Ladies wishii 
after 6 P. os A note to thet of 
through she post, =a meet sot with prompt attention.” 


“Very re ectful 
Y NU! NS, 575 Broadway. 


his former place of business to E. A. BROOKS’ oo 
N. would re- 
ures his cus- 
Shoes of rap 


effect, 


generally, and ‘the low price at which it is ofr to the Public, 


e le’s ng Nine achin 
Invented by J. W. Burnham, remarkable fort the simplicity of ‘Sts construction, and excel- 
lence of its betes nen It is easily eo not tia! 


able to get out of order, requires but 
hour’s practice to erate it, and makes no noise. 
onrhe needle th ie threads steele ey uses Par kind of thread or silk without rewinding. 
M and sold GEORGE W. GILBERT, 
No. 448 Broadway, above Canal St. 
LECTION NOTICE State or ¢ New York, Office of the tary 











ENTLEMEN’S SUMMER BOOTS.—' 
TRELL’S. He has a large and elegant stock of Fisch 
Boots, Gentlemen’s Gaiters, Shoes, » manufactured e 
which he is prepared te sell very cheap. * The bir £4 of ‘hese 
nufacture, cannot tail to meet yourapproval. CAN 
ters and Shoes for Ladies and Children. His Es’ 


uy your Boots at 
Calf-Skin and Patent Leather 
ressly for the Summer 


tabliahmeat is at No. 813 Broad 


CAN- 


Secre 
OF StaTE, ALBaNY, August 2, 1868.—To the Sheriff of the County of New York :—Sir,— 
Notice is hereby given that at the General Election to be held in this State, on the Tuesday 
succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following officers are to be elected, to 
wit :-— 


articles and the style To pd A Governor in the place of John A. King ;—A Lieutenant Governor, in the place of Henry 
a liberal oe of Gai- 
way. 


R. Selden ;—A Canal Commissioner, ~ the place of Samuel B. 
Samuel S. Whallor, deceased ;— nspector of State Prisons, 
Russell ;—Ali whose terms of ‘oflice will expire on the last day of 


Ruggles, apooin in place of 
lace of William A. 


a. the 
ember mont 3 7A we ee 





Ci porters MATERIALS AND WINDOW SH. MS—Our Fall Lamar 

Damas ur- 
ing these ome "y ve pier prices, and in- 
w Shades is the 
=, in New York, and our superior manufacturing facilities --. us 7. ‘offer these goods 


AD 
of Br a. bsg = —" knglish and German 


yite ta the at attention of a 


~wh.. Lac 
INDOW § SHADES. Uur Stoc! 


ess than avy other ho KELTY & FERGUSON, 291 broadway, near Reade st. 


sentative in the Thirty-sixth Congress of the United yoo for th the Thir 
district, composed of the First, Seeond. Third, Fifth, and Eighth Wards in he Cie or Sew 


York ;—A Ke) aprons sentative in the Thirty-six h Congress of the United States, for the Fourth 
Congressiona bona composed of the Fourth, Sixth, Tenth, and Fourteenth Wards in the 
City o —A Kei epresentative in the Thirty- -sixth Congress of the United States, for 


the Filth Congressional District, composed of the Seventh and Thirteenth Wards in the City 





SINFECTING POW DE 
tors for the United States, of Dr. R. A os sanrta’s a. Powper, w' 
guaranteed to be the cheapest and most efficient 
Diep ublic. It instantly removes all smell from ~~ 7 n Ceaepoo 
4c. lt counteracts all danger from INFEcTion in cases 
sects, such as Ants, ches, &c., cannot exist where it “= 
pony aoe Nang without it. Seld in packages of 2lbs., at ONLY 25 CENTS ; 
or 





Sales 


way. rs by Mail promptly filled. For sale by Druggists. 


V. Dayton & Co., Sole Proprie- 
ich is 


an een, K Reon ac. 
sprink! therefore no family 
in bags of 100 lbs., 


nme ees ore ectfully invited to call and examine the merits of this emperor article. 


of New York, and - Thirteenth, Fou. sieen one — Wards of Brooklyn ; 
ar in the Thirty-si ag the Uni fon the Sixth Cor = 

ional AShesice a of the Eleventh, Fifteenth, and catyeeh ards in the City of New 

Zork = Representative in the Thirty -sixih Congress of the United States, for the Seventh 





istrict, Pp of the Ninth, Sixteen'h, and Twentieth a the City of 

New York i And also, a Represcatative in the Thirty sixth Congress of th e United States for 

the Eigh District, of the i. Eighteeth, ‘Nineteenth, Twenty- 
first, aa ae -second Wards in the City of New Yor! 

Covary OFFICERS ALSO TO BE D FOR saID Cou 

ly ;—A Sherif, in the place of James C. Willett ae Gone Clerk, in the place of Richard 

Sec Guat ;—Four Coroners in the place of Frederick W. Perry, Edward D. Connery, Ro- 

bert Gamble, a Samuel C. Hills ;—All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of 





TY.—Seventeen Members of Assem- 





RE OLD PALM SOAP, for Chap; Hands and Face, Bath Use. 
AND FOR CHILDREN.—Ir 1s SuPeRiog 10 ANY UTHER, and eye made of a vege: 
pw pt be is Md emollient and healing in its properues. To be had of Grocers generally 


: J. ©. HULU & SONS, 108 Cliff Street, (North end). 


The attention ret Inspectors of Election and County Canvassers is directed to Chap. 320 
iene copy of which is printed herewith, for instructions in regard to their bed 
id law, ** submitting the question of calling a Convention to revise the Constitution 
and eee the same to the people of the State. 
Cuap. 320.—An Act to submit the question of calling a Convention to revise the Constituti 


CARPETS 
REMOVAL TO SEW CARPET STORE. 
The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious stores, 
273 CANAL STREET, AND 31 HOWARD STREET, NEW YORK, 
he is prepared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets, in New Patterns, at re- 


Where 
duced Prices, vig: 
ET CARPRTS, from. . a 4 » = S per, yard, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
RUSSELS 









ce sceccccvcoss | oo to 12 ba 
THREE-PLY CARPRETS,. -lW&Wto 112% * 
INGRAL N, ALL WOO: 50 8u ~ 

COTTON AND Bro sk “ 


Oil Chotha, Venstions, B Rugs, Deugeus, 3 Sehle ‘ont Piano Covers, ones, 3 Mats, &c., all at 
low prices, and all Goods sold in the why will be sola for 
GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 
273 Canal St., and $1 Howard St., Cocween Broadway and Eln street, New York. 


a Sole Saseie “e selling AUBURN Power Looms and Avsug x Patson made Three-Ply, 
jan Carpets. 
Be — Carpets for Churches made to order. 


BEST LIVERPOOL CANNEL 
And Halliburton’s Urrel Coal at Reduced Prices. 
HE UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW READY TO DELIVER THE BEST LIVERPOOL 
Cannel and Halliburton’s Orrel Coal, both kinds expressly selected tor family use, at 
the following reduced prices :— 


CANNEL COAL 


oa 





mt) 250 ORREL COAL,..........000eeeseeeee 
Screened from Yard, and Delivered Free of Cartage. 

Orders can be left at our Office, 45 South Street, or with our Agent, THOS. O’NEIL, at 
Yaras foot of Warren Street, North River ; foot of Fourteenth Street, East River ; at No. 74 
Weeat Thirt f oaeny ob Street; and at the Dri rug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 

way. 


511, and 756 Bread 
CHARLES A. HECKSCHER & CO. 


PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At $4 50 per Ton of 2000 ibs. Delivered Free of Cartage 
AT RETAIL. 
HE chan Sala ARE NOW DELIVERING THEIR CELEBRATED BLACK 
HEATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and PRIME KED ASH OOALS for Far- 
paces, nenaen, Grates and Stoves, direct from boats at the above reduced price ; from yard 
25 cents per ton higher. 

Orders can be leit at our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. O'NE 

yards foot of Warren Street, North River ; -_ of 14th Street, East River; at No. 74 
S2nd eens ; and at the Drug Stores of Messi . & Co., Nos. 165, 273, 511 and 166 

way. HARLES A. HECOKSUBER & CO. 








BLANCARD HOUSE, 


Bere AND SWELLS TE [ ERED, NEW YORK.—This ele- 
ant establishment is located jonable part of the city, on the aero 

pois 7 ground south of Union ec. ie ope the most pleasant aod healthful location 
in the great metropolis. 

The Rooms are oy Maccmeewr: well ~ ys and many of them constructed in suits of 
Parlours and Chambers cating with Closets, Maths and Gas, suitable for families 
and parties teavelling vlan ogy 
& ee Eoeee use has been thoroughly renoveted and refurnished, and is now open for the recep- 

jon of 

The cpyetamments on and a and liberal. 

Th er and Cellars will ‘at all times >" stocked od with the BEST, and our patrons are as- 
—S that no pains a expense will be spared to make their stay at the Blancard House in 
a agreea 
The be Price fur full board at the table d’hote will be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the 
week at lower rates. 

Rooms will be let separately, if desired, and meals served by the card, either in Private 
Parlours or at Urdinary, at ali hours. 

Public patronage is Xapestfully oc solicited by the new management. 

BLANUARD & MACLELLAN. 


GARDNER'S HOTEL, (LATE BIXBY ’S,) 
Corner of Park Place and Broadway, 
FRONTING THE CITY MALL PARK, NEW YORK. 
ae SUBSCRIBER HAVING LEASED THE ABOVE WELL KNOWN AND LONG 
established aaa, for a term of years, would be grateful to the travelling Public for a 

shaving secured ihe services of SOLOMON KIPP, who has 
ig secured t oer ces 01 wi long been identified 
traveling a isa — guaranty that all who honour = with their wert win 

be well and kindly cared 1 

The House will be condemned on the European pian, and connected with the Teneusent in 
the basement, ns koown as Florence’s Saloon, where meals can be had at all h: 

Rooms e day, week or month, and at prices to suit me times. 

Sovomon Kipp, agent, 








. E, GARDNER, Proprietor. 








BwULIARD TABLES.—PAELAN’S Improved Bil 
Combination Cushions.—Protected ay Letiers agen dated : aeons 1, 


tL ¢ December @, 857 3 Comenry, 19, recent improvem ha th thens toning 
y are now offered to the sclemtine billiard- player 
er ae combining speed eT never Loewe ty cr ed ae any Bp table. Salesrooms 
‘Arn Si 
OUONNER & & COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers, 





liard Tables gua 
1856 ; 


and amend the same, sate Fry of = State :—Passed, april 17, pr ithe alge hae being 
preseut.—The P: tate of New Ye represented in Senate ly, do enact 
‘follows :—Section |. F hy need dn of sootion in each town, ward oar election district ia 
this State, at the annual election to be held in November next, shall provide a proper box 
receive the ballots of the citizens of this State entilled to vote for members of the dale 
at such election. On such ballot suall be written or printed, or partly written or priated, by 
those voters who are in favour < a Convention: ‘* Shail there be a Convention to revise the 
Constitution aad ae the sam: Yes.” b ose voters who are opposed thereto, 
“te re bea Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the same ? 


rt 


r 





Pence and MELODEORS of superior make, and extreme! 

feed Second-hand Pianos at bargains. Pianos 

evant for sale on anak A. ae ry at the Piano Agency of 
RACE WATERS, No. 333 Broadway. 


low 
and Melodeons to rent, and 


e wi 
No. anda attenne veutitled to vote as aforesaid, shall be allowed to vote by ballot as 
— ia the election district in which he resides, and not elsewhere. 

§ 2. So much of articles one, two, and three, of title four, of chapter one hundred and 
thirty, aon act entitled, ‘“*An act respecting .elections other than for militia and town ofli- 
cers,” passed April fifth, eighteen hundred and forty-two, and the acts a the sam 





G* 427 BROADWAY, and get a pair of Pannus Corium Boots, 
are delightful for this hot weather. Avery variety on hand of Boots #nd 
J. E. TATE, 427 Broadway, New York. 


EMEN troubled with Tender Feet call at J. E. TATE’S, 
Shoes, or Gaiters They 
Shoes for the season. 


regu.ates the nog r of conducting elections and challenges, oaths to be administered, Lane 
inquiries to , of persons offering to vote, shall be deemed applicable to the votes to 
be given or offered unten and the manner of voting and challenges, and the penal- 
ties for false swearing, ‘ereseribad a law, are hereby declared in full force and effect in vot- 
ing or to vote under this act. 





om perform by the only safe and successful treatment known. All 0) 


ainfal affilctions. 
directly cppeate the St. Nicholas Hotel, where we have fitted up senarate 
and gentlemen. TTLEFIELD & WESTERVELT, Carroronists. 
Dr. Littlefield has practiced in this city over eighteen years and has had 
experience than any othe operator in this country. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT ANNIHILATED. 





Coun 7 70 THE WATERS AND DRINK FREELY.—BELIEVE AND BE RE- 


ST. CATHARINE MINERAL WATER, 


OM THE ARTESIAN WELL, ST. CATHARINE’S, CANADA WEST, IN ITS NA- 
TURAL STATE.—S rapare Care for Rhe 
ive and Urinary Organs, Liver Complain 
Puriter of of the ood. . es nee, 


"The su subscriber 1 
brated Water. {nk capereer A Sole Agent for the United States for the sale of the above eele- 


ts. 
Sold in its natural state by him. ms is yarnetin, giving an analysis of its pro- 
perties, will be given to in 
The follo one ico are Pr 
entlemen well known, divests 
COPY. 
From General Webb, Editor of “ Courier and my ort 
w Yorn, May 
C. L. Marner, Esq.—Dear Sir: It is quite unnecessary f 
of my Lgapertonse ta ay oe ai couetive effects of the Water of a Catharine’ 's Well, Ca- 
he re tedly ex ire in the columns of the rier z 
thatin pea po ressed m: convie'tvn, both fi 


m of all quackery. 


inquirer. 





Gout, yw 


@ testimony referred hed 
publishes for the good of tagete, and in the 


ours very truly, of benefitting tage 


5 Watson WEBB. 
New Yor, et 28. 


, 1858. 
Matner—Dear Sir : For inflammatory rheumatism, I have used the Wacer from th 


cL. 
Artesian Well, at St. Catharine. 
¢flicacio: 


hig fe a EXCRESENCES, CLUB AND IN- 
ree from pain or danger, and immediate relief obtained. Gantiesaalels oan 
s. Surgeons and others, as evidence of our success 
We have removed to £16 Broadway, 
‘ooms for ladies 


longer practical 


umatism, Gout, Kidney Complaints, Want of Action in 
Diseases peculiar to Women, anda 


efit himself from its use, he recommenas it for the 


few of the wos ~ awh ours peateset by its use within the 


at give you any certificate 


»* 


rom personal aa and observation, 
and N » they will find it a spe- 


Since si visit to the well in + a T have never ceased to recommend its wate a 
rs, as altoge 
Tallon most extraordinary in their beneficial effects that have ever come under my ovser- 


is the more valuable, as it was not given to benefit a friend, but 


, Canada West, which you gave me, and found it in the highest 


$ 3. The said votes given for and against a convention, in pursuance of this act, shall be 
canvassed by the inspectors of the several election districts or polis of the said election in 
the manner prescribed — ot and as provided in article foar, ef title four, of chapter one 
hundred and thirty of the said act, passed April fifth, eighteeu hundred au: ud dived, two, pas 
yom acts amending the sam = far as the same are applicable ; and such c: 
mpleted by ascertaining “the whole number of votes given in each ‘election di district or poll 
for a convention, and the whole number of votes given against such conventioa, in the form 
afore: ; and the peoult being found the inspectors shall make a statement in words, at tull 
mae. of the number of ballots received in relation to such convention, and shall also state 
words, jength, the whole number of ballots having thereon the words, ** Shall there 
~~ a Convention to revise the Constitution and amend the same? Yes.’’ Andalsothe whole 
number of ballots having thereon the worus, *‘ Shall there be a Convention to revise the Con. 
stitution and amend the same! No.’’ Such statement. as aforesaid shai contain a caption, 
Stating the day on which, and the number of the district, the town or ward, and the couaty 
at which the election was held, and at che end thereof a certificate _ such ceca mi — 








rect in all respects, which certificate shall be y all 
copy of such shall be diacely filed by them in the ‘office of the tisek. of u the 
wowa or c! 


§ 4 The or inal statements, dul: eee as aforesaid, shall be delivered by the inspec- 
tors, or them to be deputed for —— se, to the supervisor, in case there Sg no 
supervisory or he shall be disabled ge! atvon ing the board of canvassers, then to one of the 
rs of the town or ward, within prctatry: four hours after the same shall have been sub- 

scribed by Tag inspectors, to be as other statements at such election are now te- 
quired by 

$ 5. So much of articles first, second, third and fourth, of title fifth, of a one hundred 
and thirty of the act entitled * An act res; yeapooung elections other than rimiliia and aoe 
officers’ and acts amending the same, as regulates the duties of Goany'O 





OCEAN TRANSIT COMPANY. 
pe cane in New York Nos. 422}; B: y; Chath 
RCELS AND PACKAGES FORWAKDED TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, WALES, 

Pa BOUTLAND, and 1RELAND, e the Tene ond of get 

Parcels fur a. UA forw: our Liver; Glasgow Agents. Comm 

executed. Smali Parcels $1 Su each, 4 aaa ——— eisai 
DRAFTS, in sums Wo suit, at $5 $5 Bz 

Agents in’ Great Britain ;— 





WOOD, GIBSON & CO., 12 Dr Lane, Liverpool. 
JOHN PARK, 97 Union ieweth, theanee. ” 


EDWARDS, LOCKWOOD & CO. 





TO SOUTHERNERS, 

RINKERS OF COMER MNS Waza Wwe axe reliabi 

D that mineral! waters, under the nam: “ Saratoga’’ pinky tes intermed 
“ Saratoga” salts, are extensively imposed ~! jon the public's in ie Souther = Sout Tg 

States, where porsens uying those articles desire oa Sk: 

water, &c., whereas at Saratoga there are waters of eB 

water ; and the articles imposed in this manner on - ay are mostly & 


entirely ditferent from that 
a vertigo, Sad anon resulting 
igestive powers estroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often 
of dyspepsia incurable—the effect deren 
hharties dissolved owEile: Cox +! 


nyurious—not pep meang, even 
ed'chemt impossible to form Congress Wa’ ially, we have the authority of the 





their proceedings, and the duty of County Clerks, and the Secretary of State, and the Board 
of State Canvassers, shall pe applied to the canvassing aud ascertaining the will of the peo- 
ple of this State in relation o enees pepe aaneek and if it shail appear that a majority 
of the pase or ballots rrsady fn and returned as aft re agai st a convention, then the 
said canv: are required to certify and declare that fact by a certificate, subscribed by 
them, and file filed with the Roorstery of state : but if it shall appear by the said canvass that a 
majority of the baliow or votes given as aforesaid, are for a convention, then they shall, by 
like certificates, to be filed as aforesaid, declare that fact ; and the said Secreiary shall com. 


TER 
Humphrey Davy, as follows :—‘' It is ossible to recom! the in- 
as to make an article of equal quality, the effects of which wili be the samme as tbe 
id you list of prices, sizes and 

for the amount ordered, 
e tA our a) to Jay A 
examine the lettering of 


8 fc ou A fen ately fo or 
a conuine Com 


persons, and to 
CARREY «& «WHITE, 
pase” meant damp 13 Thames Street, New York City 











municate a copy of such certificate to both branches of the Legislature, at the erg thy of the the 
next session thereof. Yours, respecifully, GIDEON J. TUCKER, Secretary of 8 
Sueriry’s Orrice, New York, August 4, oo 
The above is published purstant to the notice of Secretary of State, and the requirements 
of the Statute in such case made and provided. AMES C. WILLET. 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the county will publish the above once in each week until 
the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid 
before the Board of wy ay nwoyl - passed for payment. See revised stat. vol. 1. chap. 6, 


a tide 3, articie 2d, part ist, page 





ea Water from athe well in its natural sta eeu ee = seme Me this Otlios om ih TURDAY. de pone Barve, 
ellin ite nat te, — teamer ARAGO, close ice on SA AY, the 2ist da: 
my opinion to be preferred. Yours traigy™ Deine dolled or concentrated, te 10 | 1 as ing o'clock. A- ISAAC V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
be bad ——- 
as can be hag by Sheol, many gm pees for transportation, by coptonion POST OFFICE NOTICE. the Malls for CALIFORNIA. and South Paciic Const 


©. L. MATHER, Agent, Astor House, New York. 





Steamer ST4R OF THE WEST, will close at this Office on FRIDA 
day be ‘August, at lo’ciock, P. M. » FOWLER, DAY: the 30h 


CATARRH! 
Ts science of Medicine was instituted to guide and direct the successful practice of it. 
Without a correct pathology of disease, practice will prove unavailing io the removal 
of it. The location, cause and results of Catarrh have been most singularly overlooked and 
misconceived ae medical writers past and os The writer has devoced himself to the 
this disease as a speciality for several years—has advanced 
and maintained his parhology, which » enurely new and incontrovertible, 
Upon it be has based his remedies for the radical eure of the 
most formidable types of this malady, eo which has proved to be uniform in almost every 
i . Iris ~ oe o longer Sie isease. Oe as 
Applicants by letter must describe particn ar y their nerd and 9 mptoms, and enclose $10 
for camamiiadies on and Med.— Office, No. 3 sond St., New Yor ¥ "3 R. GOODALE, M.D. 


D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natchez, Miss. 

















J, W+ MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin, 
. 











Che Albion. 


August 14 








DIRECTORS OF THIS COMPANY HAVE THs = pene A DIVI- 
dend of FIFTY PER CENT. to its earned 
daring he Yar eng nt oa pico enting the eso para he re 
fits of the Company’s business, and Serip will be issued on the 10th August to POLICY 
HOLDERS to the amounts for which they are respectively entitled, and upon the same day 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST will be paid upon the Scrip issued im 1857. 
The Directors have also declared a Dividend to the stockholders of SIX PER CENT. 
Upon the Capital of the Company, payable on and after the 12th inst. 
New York, July 3, 1858. 
This Company continues the business of I 
solvent institutions. 





on terms as fa bl 





those of other 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
§ y 


THE GREAT EVENT OF THE AGE!!! 


IN PRESS; 
70 BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 
AN AUTHENTIC HISTORY OF 
THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
Geom A COMPLETE NARRATIVE OF THE INCEPTION, ae tae 7 oe AND 
letion of that Great Work, Zit Mographical Ghotehus end Momeire of 
pal persons connected wi with the 
LARGELY AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, 
WITH ENGRAVINGS AND DIAGRAMS. 
DEDICATED TO, AND WITH, A STEEL PORTRAIT OF 
CYRUS W. Fl FIELD, Esq., 
Zo whene tateahahte coeray ond wat verance the civilized is indebted for 
A phe cena globe 


BOOKSELLERS are are earnestly solicited to order as early as possible, as this volume will 














LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


" ESTABLISHED 1820. 
APITAL (WITH AQOUMULATIO! mae. wo m1 aayns. @ CHARGE FOR CROSS 
fornia, ed special rubs taken. 
Wall Street. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvary. 


REMOVAL. 
THE STUYVESANT INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAVE REMOVED THEIR OFFICE 
0. 151 BOWERY, SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF P BROOME STREET, 
(Directly Opposite their Former Location. ) 
Where they respectfully solicit a continuance of the patronage heretofore so liberally extended 


Cc i Ges tent 





wn ahemaeenapaneiel. ‘All losses promptly adj 
YREDERDOE 2 R. LEB, President. 
Bunsamin J. Pewrz, Secretary. 


New York, April, 1858. 








& 
YING removed fo ther No. 694 Broad 7, Ger. Gm greet.) are re- 
HH‘: oder thelr friends and the public an extensive asserument of Grand, Par- 








and Fortes, manufactured reasly for 
irand. Square, and le Bodden, and at prices wie cannot alt plane 
Fontan thade ts order’ to oats ony style and all to give 
and Pianos to Rent, upon 

a & Sons would call especial atiention to their new scale of UPRIGHT F7A N08, 
which for puri 0 pee ae pe 

“ie ¥. Cucassine will re regent therm in New York, and give his personal attention 
to all the requirements of the 





GENUINE FARINA EAU DE COLOGNE. 
SOLE AGENCY FOR AMERICA 
Removed from No. 55 to No. 59 Liberty Street, New York, 
HERE the new stock of all the leading styles is open for inspection. Wholesale price 
currents can be had by 
. M. FARINA, No. 59 Liberty Street, New York. 


FRAMES FOR THE PORTRAITS OF 

KANE, AND FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 
Of the best workmanship, and at the lowest possible prices, made by 
W, F. G. 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cox. Guanp & Evizasers Sts., New Yorx. 
be at the Albion orders be which will be 
piggy nignt%%o ria exruad "Gans tom te sotto stended 








PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Penesoterers. 
ayina | Bop Bal MANY } YEARS’ EEPESIEEOE IN THE PURCHASE AN: 
Heaton acquaintance ik ie piantee ot te 
Wea Be yt. eye fe quality and 


annual shipment of Cotton from Shreveport to nearly 100,000 bales, and 
Manufacturers, te well an Coton Factors in'New York and New will 
it for their interest to with the 


A Pleasing Appearance is the first Letter of Recommendation. 
DFREY'S OF ELDER FLOWEBS, 

FOR SOFTENING THE SKIN AND IMPROVING THE COMPLEXION. 

609 Broadway, N. ¥. 
AGENT FOR THE UNITED STATES. 

ECT THIS LAR A, wntey oi PUBLICITY TO THE MOST VA- 

Ditasble and BB Hemedy that has been introduced in the — of Medicine, 

removing every unsight appearance from the Skin, and preserving to it 

inthe inset perio site teariy all the firmness and of youth. re cape. 

ute observation have long satisfied the proprietor that if cagte’ as i 











— 


& leege and rapid sale. 
Inducements will be offered to TELEGRAPH AND ALL OTHER AGENTS who can 


rocure 
a RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers and Booksellers. 
No. 310 Broadway, New York. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NOTHING TO WHAR” 
D. APPLETON & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 

A STRIKING SOCIETY POEM OF UNIVERSAL INTEREST, ENTITLED 
“TWO MILLIONS!” 

BY WM. ALLEN BUTLER, ESQ., 

The popular author of that most spirited and successful production, 

“ NOTHING TO WEAR,” 

circulation 
hepaninneeciiennanusanarnetet a ee Ee ait the Atlantic, and was everywhere 
Two 





Is distinguished by all the brilliant characteristics of the writer as to wit, foree and tender- 
Gam, and wel bo found tn oli seapete cna af if not superior, to 


“NOTHING TO WEAR.” 


F) wi ons, with selfish strife, 
The crowded street, the dens of vice and want, 
ded halls where pride and fashion flaun' 


The 
And their mingled threads, the grave, the gay, 
Weave, if you will, the epic of today” = 


‘“*‘TWO MILLIONS.’ 
4 SMALL, ATTRACTIVE 12o., 
In FANCY BOARDS, 50 cents; In EXTRA CLOTH, 63 cents. 
D. APPLETON & CO., New York. 


THE BIBLE REVISION QUESTION. 
A NEW BOOK BY DEAN TRENCH. 
WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 
**On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, in connection with some recent pro- 
posals for its Re wiles” 
BY RICHARD CHENEV1X TRENCH, 
Dean of Westminster, Author of “ The Study of Words,’ &c., $c. 
In One Volume. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 
7 CONTENTS. 
IT. On the English of the Authorised Version. 
some Questions of Translation. 
IV. On some vu po Distinctions introduced. 
. e 
VL. On some Better Reateringe someting or our Vers in the Margin. 





VII. On some Errors of Gi 





- ‘ uestionable § 
IX. On some Words —- % or  parialy 
On some Charges po be ugh! against 


X. now Sop cer Varden. 
XL. On the Best Means 


ary 8. s. REDFIELD, Agent, 
34 Beekman Street. 





AQUARIUM. 
This day is published, in 1 volume, 12mo., beautifully illustrated, $150. Sent free by mail 
on receipt of the price, 
LIFE BENEATH THE WATERS, 
OR, THE AQUARIUM IN AMERICA. 
BY ARTHUR M. EDWARDS, MEM. LYC. NAT. HISTORY, NEW YORK. 
H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broadway, New York. 





ENGLISH BIBLE W. USE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE. 
(BRANCH OF OUR ———s ESTABLISHMENTS.) 
YRE POTTis BLISHERS & IMPORTERS OF THE 
E ARD Pv AU BORISED EDI sDIT ONS. An Extensive Stock constantly fa aed. and a 
Great Variety or Surges Br Also Episcopal (U. 8.) Prayer Books, and 
resbyterian 
ak WRIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U.8. 


Ff 

MPANY Point, New Brunswick, the 
BE BERT PREESTONE ot of aaa Souoen alin ETE ody —~ on the ee 
bosrd. Orders 


eft at the Company’s by mail, to the under- 
or eee Rapist beltogy hf ht, ers erected in the cities of New Y: 
bia, Bax ntroduced to the admiring notice of the public the DRA 

OR BUFF LOURED STONE: admitted by all to have no rival among building materials, 

int Lbenaty. uniformit; S ; Sentara, elegauce, strength, 


Lo age oI ey Company furnish the same stone of a LIGHT BROWN —_ 
Wits a BOSS : TINGE. 














unsigh' such as Tan, Sun-Burns, &c., and 
cae ta ail Pimples, Hi more and Eruptions which aay diafigure the countenance ; and 
Canis trzpart to the Shin the most compose delicate clearness ; in short, to 
preserve a pleasing through air required but the use of 
me ee # Extract of E Baer ph aay 
This admirable p: ration of Rider Flowers i V1 Fragrant asa perfume Elder Flow- 
from the ear been esteemed amaild Sei. Faeeaae bees. 
Ghee of the Skin. “Tan, Susburns, Freckles, Redness, 20., it will speedily and 
*Ohildren.—It is singularly beneficial and perfectly innoxious, even to the youngest in- 


nege »—It is valuable beyond anything, an wo completely fr he am 2 and all Rough- 


and 
ot a Sean ays Extenst of Eider Flower Flowers will be ates beyond all praise, 
ceamally Le a trial to Cte elot 
CARY, HOWARD * SANGER, New York. 

SCHIEFFLIN BROS. & CO., 

J. W. NOKG ROBB & ©O., Boston and New York. 

F. ©. WELLS & CO., New York. 
And all other Wholesale and Retail Druggisis. 





INVINCIBLE KITCHEN GE. 
Invented and Patented in mY WRKE INTRODUCED, THEY 8 
Die THE SHORT PERIOD SINCE THEY 
oo qrent 0 fgvete 
A pe 


Hi 


‘ater Street, N. Y. 





SAFES. 

ccparnis Medals ai the World's Falr 185, bod the World's Fair, New 

"s . 3 ew 

American Safes eee ee te the London Wirid’s 

Safes are now admitted to be superior to any ever offered to the public, and the sub- 
Saliease Go werd prem ~~ a es failing to preserve 

The gubscrifers and their agente i are S caly pers Sfp mete et et te 

~o8 r P'S. 0. HERRING & CO., G ‘St and 199 Water Street 


jurglar Proot Sates, suitable t Sodecan af Pitie Doman and other valuab! 
at frou twenty-five to five hundred dollars. = 


FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'S BISCOTINE. 
“ Caution to Purchasers.” 
ar PUBLIC ARE CAUSIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 
ISCOTIN offered to the 0 pablo ce 


Fab 


2 





us imitations E which have lately been 
or otherwise. Mr. M. DELLUC is the sole tmven' 
nufactared and sold by Messrs. DELL’ 





parts to the or renewed vigour and strength 
"Ask your Grover for WIN ‘and take none but those with the 
name “WING,” ‘The dope le at A’N. THOMPSON & 00'S, No. 2al 











Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GAR 
Broadway, and 250 Fourth Avenue. 
He. Tibecscrartel faut the wainr mark - nl New vex and Lenton ® ehies 
letuers in every leaf of the book of directions. If this is not 
ps ay ft eld to the Light, the same spurious. 
jqaatdat the manuectory No. 8) Maiden Lane. ? New York; and by all druggists, at 25c., 
(8e., and $1 per box or pot. 
CHE—Uccasionea Cold, ne 
other can be =a 
foort xche Baobs ar aaity ered by aang oe, Oo the CLOVE eg 
more of Sing tooth, 


Fulton Street, New York. 


Pesan sof aa Resa 


colour has been much used in ecclesiastical structures, and with pipeee effect. 
P y Church in Baltimore, esteemed by many the a G building in 4 

United States, is eonstructed of the Albert F: moh Ln ES 

The extensive and complete machinery of the Company at their q quarries, the ease of work- 
ing and shipment, and their almost inexhaustible supply of ston, enable the Company to 
execute orders for any quantity, and in BLOCKS of any possible size, with the t dis 
patch. SAMUEL DINSMORE, ’ 

Company’s Office, 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank of Commonwealth, New York. 





CHOICE PARM 


SALE. 
T= ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
about 1,500,000 Acres of Choice Farming Lands i 


in Tracts of upwards, on 
Credits, and at Low Rates of Interest. 
lands ted by the Government to aid in the construction of 
are among the and most fertile in the world. extend from North East and bey 


at | Eid and equable, than nay ot rairies and — is 
mild and equable, than ey ober part othe country-tbe ala pure and bracing, while liy- 
streams and springs 


fertility of these lands, which are a black mould from two to five feet , and 
folling)—thelr contiguity to this Road, i an gg Se [ay LR 
tothe principal markets North, South, East, ee. ant Oe comeny wie 
they can be vated, render ost valuable investment that can be founa; 
and present Go mast Sroweeee pereeneey, Se sons of intensions habits and smail 
means, to acquire a je ‘ew years.—Chicago is now greatest 
‘narket in the world—and the facility and whieh, che products of these 
finds can be transported to that market, é, at the pri d, 





E 

; 

4 
rf 
ii 
i 





: ed wi bt or 
ared ; or with Sick Head-ache, (ne ) but would be cured. remove all 
Ps om the PROF Woops Halk RESTORATIVE ‘will do all chia 


or would hake = 
and confidentially recommend use by all who wo ve their restored 
py iby rexoon of slokness or ) too: colour and beauty, and by all 


; — 
WINE MERCHANT, 
44 BEAVER STREET, 
Offers for Sale at the lowest ruling prices, a large and select dace Poe 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITs. 
Sole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on-Tremt, England. 





Se 


FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
_ SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
CHAMBERS STREET, CO: 
BE RNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
wor YONKERS, 
VE CONSTANTLY EVERY DEscr: 
A ON HAND, A 
Hi wr rine Groceries, Including Fi pty Rav cha hy all the RCRIPTION 
Thcluding their own MAX SUTAINE. All the dflerent variouea geere 
Descriptions of all kinds of Fresh Teas. Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee, 


Ai ihe diferent kinds of Pee, Sauces, Catsups Mustard, Sweet Ol, Sardines, be 


Hams, Beef T. &ec. 
phalia is i rece|ved reek 
which they iver free of 


deli fof charge to all paris bob of the above sete ate 





ea 


Established 1776. 
A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 176, 
Continued by 4. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present firm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 
IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 
At their Stores, 
Nos. 92 and 94 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
Which they offer to the Trade and others on the most favourable terms, 
ABRAHAM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members of the present firm of 
A. BININGER & co 


THE HOPE MILLS, 


Ty La ee 
NO. 71 FULTON STREET, NEW YORE. 
J. G. Isuam.] J.G. ISHAM & CU. 








td CN. J. Busag 
DEALERS IN COFFEE, SPICES, AND MUSTARD, 
Hore Muts Yeast Powper. 
Bakers’ Cocoa and deg ay Cocoa Shells, 
Roasted and Ground Coffee, G Ground Ginger, 
benny Neal ame hb mo SB . Weer ae ocha so tran ot 


fee, Jamaica Ginger, White, African and Cayenne as 
Coffee R 





Mills and Factory, Jersey City. 


FINANCIAL. 


H. S. LANSING & Co, 


72 and 98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


UROPEAN COMMISSION MERCHANTS, BANKERS, AND DEALERS IN 
E change, have established a complete ds 


International Agency 
for the transaction of general business in connection with their 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN EXPRESS, 
to transmit packages to and from all parts of Europe, and to afford all uesirable facilities te 
Persons Going Abroad. 
a and Time Bills on London or Paris, and Letters of Credit available in all parts of the 











REFERENCES. 
james Boorman, plow York. | E. Whitehouse, Son & Morri- fw & Danforth, Bos: 
Aap & Cha son, New Yo Dean Richmond, Buttalo” 
, Howard & Erastas Corning, Albany. | E. 8. Sandford, Philadelphia. 





CALIFORNIA STATE BONDS. 


CAoars STATE BONDS RECEIVED AND TRANSMITTED TO SACRAMERTO 
City and there ex: ed for the new Bonds of the State (as required by the late funi- 
a act) and returned and ered to parties in New York and rincipal Atlantic cities, 
WM. T. . T. COLEMAN % C0. No. 88 Wall Stre: 
SPECIAL ! NOTICE. 
Holders of the old issue of California State Rents . will bear in mind that they must be pre- 
sented at Sacramento City before lst January next, or they will be excluded from the provisions 
aa benefits of the funding Ba nee cslplumener a debarred. 
.- p em o crry AND COUNTY BONDS 
Are also received and and h d for the new Bonds of the 
City and County, as mac by thei “Inte funding act. 
ALIVOREIA 00 COLLECTIONS. 


OUR SAN suesiiann HOUSE gives eae pein to COLLECTIONS on all the 
principal points in CA LIFORNIA and —_ Returns poems made ia gold or in 


en bills, as ‘oraia or Uregon, 
Soot nacait thelr bills of lading through ov ur house, and have the involoe paid for on the ar 
rival of the goods a me ving purchasers full benefit of the time on sales, and yet the 
sellers maintaining con! their property until until paid for. 
Cosroes ON SAN FRANCISCO CITY BO! BONDS payable in San Francisco, collected or 
*SECiANoR on San Francisco, for sale. 
~—— CES made on of app d Merchandi signed to our San Fran- 


WM. T. COLEMAN & CO., No 88 Wall Street, New York. 


HOFFMAN, CAMPBELL & CO., 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN BULLION AND SPECIE, 
45 WALL STREET (PH@NIX BANK BUILDINGS), 
CoLLEcTIONS MaDE. 


JOHN MUNROE & CoO., 
AMERICAN BANKER 


NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GyPaet EBOyL AR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
es 




















FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA 
IRELAND, SPAIN, ‘ ITALY, SWEDEN. 
ALSO, ON 
ATHENS, BEYROUT. — QONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO, 
ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, , &e. 
on Roar. Wout, Sins © ‘Wail Street. 
DUNCAN, & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 


1ssvuB 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &¢. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 


B44 AND Ley a PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
2 ort Aenaticn io hae bonnhes es agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
any 


Drafts and a eranied, and bills porchased and collected on England, Leland, Seas 
the Britigh Provinces, in North America Australia. 
R.C. FERGUSSON, 


F. H GRAIN, 
C. F. SMITH. 





"fo 29 William Street, New York. 





RICHARD 
General Financial Agent. 
RITISH, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
- of Seat purctans and for sale: Leans negotiated, &c., &c. 26 William Street, 
ew Yor! 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, oneness Water Street, New York. 
el “BANK OF LIVERPOO 


iL, 
tn sume of One Found Sterling and upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Enaianp, [88 
Lamp, ScOTLAND and 








WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N. ¥. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
Das AN EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH & 
pM on hing Vf a at, Sie th. 
‘ornia, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
AUGUST BELMONT 
No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. Y., 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 




















young persons would have their hair beau’ Pane ° NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
‘Very truly and gratefully yours, SOLOMON MANX, T 
Friend Wood :—It was a long time after T oa you at Blissfield before I Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 
weer es ge ein ear nee Ber eee ~~ 
on 5 . 
you sssured ma it would do ; and others of my family and friends, having witnessed its et- OR THe OUrTE. ihe Su GRIP ate now oth on ieteas to NORFOLK. 
nl ee eee couslders- | PRTEREBURG and RICHMOND, and leave Pier 1S) ¥. R., every SATURDAY and WED: 
deptn, very cenpertiatty ent uly FOUR, Tuurmoit, June 38h, 182 Passage, including to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersburg and Richmond, $10 00. 

IT have used Prof. 0. J. Wood’s Hair Restorative, and ‘have sdustood tee a HENRY LUDLAM, 32 Broadway. 
My hair was becoming, as I thought, prematurely gray, Dat bythe use of hie ae 
has resumed its original colour, and, have no t, permanent 

0. J. WOOD .. Prop 312 Broadway, N. ¥., (in the NY. Wire Railing ‘We. YOUNG. W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 
Retablishment)rond 11dMarket St. Louis, Mo. And’ sold by all good Druggists. rs. Sama rent Se ls saunman S2. 








a i al i, Cle a ai a ei ie 
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